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POLITICAL. 


PATRIOTYISM AND POLITICS. 


GIBBONS. 
North American Review, New York, April. 
MAKE no apology for offering some reflections on the 
| political outlook of the nation; for my rights as a citizen 
were not abdicated or abridged on becoming a Christian prel- 
ate, and the sacred character which I profess, far from lessen- 
ing, rather increases my obligations to my country. I write 
not merely as a churchman, but as a citizen; not in a partisan, 
but in a patriotic spirit; not in advocacy of any particular 
party, but in vindication of pure government. In view of the 
nearness of the Presidential election, the remarks I offer seem 
to me specially opportune. 
Patriotism, or love of country, shows itself in the citizen by 
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the observance of law and the good use of political rights, and 
in those that, for the time being, govern, by justice and disin- 
terestedness in their administration. 

The three calls of Cincinnatus to the Dictatorship, and his 
triumphs, kindled not in his breast the fire of political ambi- 
tion. When his country no longer had need of him he left 
‘‘the pomp and circumstance” of the camp for his rural home- 
stead, like him whose grave hallows the green slope of Mount 
Vernon—two notable instances of patriotism, making men 
great in peace no less than in war. 

When we reflect on the happiness and manifold temporal] 
blessings which our political institutions have conferred, and 
are destined in the future to confer on millions of people, we 
are not surprised that the American citizen is proud of his 
country, her history, and the record of her statesmen. Next 
to God, our country should hold the strongest place in our 
affections. It is a sacred duty of every American’ to do his 
utmost to perpetuate our institutions and avert the dangers 
that threaten them. 

Ours is a government in which the people are ruled by the 
representatives of their own choice, and for the benefit of the 
people themselves. The people are called sovereign, because 
it is by their sovereign voice that their rulers are elected. The 
method by which their supreme will is registered is the ballot- 
box. What spectacle is more sublime than that of ten mil- 
lions of citizens determining not by the bullet, but by the bal- 
lot, the ruler that is to preside over the nation’s destinies for 
four years! 

A weapon that comes down as still 

As snowflakes fall upon the sod ; 

But executes a freeman’s will, 

As lightning does the will of God: 

And from its force nor doors nor locks 

Can shield you, ’tis the ballot-box. 

But the greatest blessings may be perverted. Our Republic, 
while retaining its form and name, may degenerate into odious 
tyranny; and the irresponsible despotism of the multitude is 
more galling, because more difficult to shake off, than that of 
the autocrat. History is philosophy teaching by example, A 
review of the causes of the downfall of the Roman Empire 
teaches us a useful lesson. The Republic prospered so long as 
the citizens practiced simplicity of life, and the magistrates 
administered even-handed justice. 
proved its ruin. 


Avarice and ambition 
The avarice of the poor was gratified by the 
bribery of the rich; the ambition of the rich was fed by the 
votes of the poor. 

The history of the Roman Republic and the Roman Empire 
should be a salutary warning to us. Our Christian civilization 
gives us no immunity from political corruption and disaster. 
The oft-repeated cry of election frauds should not be treated 
with indifference, though, no doubt, it is in many instances 
but the empty charge of defeated partisans against successful 
rivals, or the heated language of a party press. 

But after all reasonable allowances are made, enough of a 
substantial character remains to be ominous. In every possi- 
ble way, by tickets insidiously printed, by “colonizing,” 
“repeating,” and “personation,” frauds on the ballot are 
attempted, and too often successfully. Men sell their votes, 
and large bodies of voters are debauched by the bribes or 
intimidated by the threats of wealthy corporations. 

The man who would poison'the wells and springs of the land 
is justly regarded as a human monster and an enemy of society 
for which no punishment could be too severe. Is he not as 
great a criminal who would pollute the ballot-box, the very 
fount and well-spring of our civil freedom and our national 
life? Let him who lays profane hands upon it be made to feel 
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that he is guilty of a grievous offense against the stability of 
government, the peace of society, and the majesty of God. 

I hold that the man who undermines our elective system is 
only less criminal than the traitor who fights against his coun- 
try with a foreign invader. 

If the successful perversion of the ballot-box—the vehicle of 
the expression of the people’s supreme will—continue, it will 
be followed by apathy and despair of carrying out a popular 
form of government. The enemies of the Republic will then 
take advantage of the situation to decry our system and laud 
absolute monarchies. The last stage in the drama is political 
stagnation or revolution. 

I shall suggest a brief outline of what appear to me the most 
efficient means to preserve purity of elections and perpetuate 
our political independence. The main purpose of these 
remedies is to foster and preserve what may be called a public 
conscience. 

First, Strict and wholesome laws for preventing bribery and 
corruption of the ballot-box, and condign punishment for 
violators of the law. Let such protection and privacy be thrown 
around the. polling-booth that the humblest citizen may vote 
without fear of pressure or of interference from those who 
might influence him. 

Second, A pure, enlightened, and independent judiciary to 
interpret and enforce the laws. 

Third, A vigilant and fearless press that will reflect and 
create a healthy public opinion. Such a press is the speediest 
and most direct castigator of vice and dishonesty. 

Fourth, The incorporation into our school system of simple 
lessons embodying a history of our country, a brief sketch of 
her heroes, statesmen, and patriots, whose civic virtues the 
rising generation will thus be incited to emulate. The duties 
and rights of citizens and reverence for our political institu- 
tions should also be inculcated. 

Fifth, A more hearty celebration of our national holidays. 

Sixth, The maintenance of party lines. This is an indis- 
pensable means for preserving political purity. One party 
watches the other, and publishes its blunders and defects to 
the country. The healtiest periods of the Roman Republic 
were periods of fierce political strife. The citizens of Athens 
were compelled to take sides on all questions of public import- 
ance. England owes much of her greatness to the active and 
aggressive vigilance of opposing political camps. Parties are 
not to be confounded with factions. Parties contend for a 
principle, factions struggle for a master. 

These considerations may seem trite and elementary. Never- 
theless they are landmarks to guide men in the path of public 
duty, and they would vastly contribute to the good order and 
stability of the Commonwealth if they were indelibly stamped 
on the heart and memory of every American citizen. 





THE ROMAN QUESTION SINCE 1870. 
Count M. ROSTWOROWSKI. 


Annales del’Ecole Libre des Sctences Politiques, Paris, 
January-March. 
HE events of 1870-71 did not give rise to the Roman ques- 
tion; those events only changed its character and modi- 
fied the respective situation of the two adversaries. 

Before the fall of Rome, it was Italy which represented the 
new principle, the principle of nationalities, the principle of 
liberty and independence, while the Popes, too strongly 
attached to the concrete historical forms of the temporal 
power, leaned upon a principle of former times, a principle 
which had grown old, and for which there is no longer a place 
in our epoch. The temporal power, as it existed in the nine- 
teenth century, was discredited in public opinion and crumbled 
to pieces at the first shock. The triumph of the new principle 
was inevitable, was, so to speak, fated ; it was in the nature of 
things at that time. 
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Since the moment, however, when Italy, not confining her- 
self to restrict to a minimum, to a geometrical point, the exer- 
cise of the territorial sovereignty of the Pope, took away that 
sovereignty altogether, the reciprocal situation of the two 
adversaries has changed; everything which constituted the 
moral force of Italy and her king has since been lacking. 

Into the final act of the Italian Government no principle 
entered; it was naught but an abuse of material force. The 
Pope, on the contrary, relies on a principle which is altogether 
modern: namely, that there is no true independence without 
sovereignty. Note well that the attitude of the Pope is not a 
protest against this or that article of the law of guarantees; it is 
a protest against every idea of replacing effective sovereignty by 
anything else whatever. Italy can bring nothing forward to 
justify its conduct, nothing to oppose to this inexorable logic. 
The Popes would have been able to bend before the just claims 
of their subjects, and abdicate their right of sovereignty in part, 
to the profit of the King of Italy. The ground of conciliation, 
however, disappeared from the moment when the sovereignty 
of the Pope was denied asa principle, when the interests of 
populations were no longer in question, when the Pope was 
summoned to yield to decisions which Italian self-love and the 
always increasing appetite of the new kingdom alone could 
explain. 

Moreover, the legal position of the Holy See is not defi- 
nitely settled. 

While, during the last twenty years, the moral influence of 
the Papacy has increased, and its circle of action has extended, 
the disproportion between its /ega/ position on the one hand, 
and its actual importance on the other, has become more and 
more flagrant. Still further, the present struggle between the 
Vatican and the Quirinal can justly be called a struggle for 
the right, for the question is whether the Papacy shall obtain 
guarantees on a level with the height of the real position 
which it holds now in the modern world. 

Public opinion in general, while recognizing the prodigious 
increase in Jrestgge and influence which the last twenty years 
have brought to the Papacy, and also how much that increase 
has been due to the loss of the temporal power, begins to per- 
ceive the embarrassments of all kinds which the Roman ques- 
tion begets, and the complications and misunderstandings 
which legal fictions and subtleties are not capable of doing 
away with. Eminent writers, of whose impartiality there can 
be no manner of doubt, blame the faults of the Italian Gov- 
ernment, and recognize the unhappy consequences for Italy 
itself of these faults; they do not hesitate to ask for the res- 
toration of the temporal power within reasonable limits, which, 
without subjecting the Papacy to political exigencies, would 
procure for it a situation really independent and clearly defined 
from a legal point of view. 

The attitude of governments towards the dramatic conflict 
of which Rome is the theatre, is necessarily much more 
reserved. Whatever Mr. Crispi may think, it is not possible to 
undertake crusades in favor of the temporal power. The gov- 
ernments have to quiet or satisfy in part the clamor of their 
Roman Catholic subjects, and make opposition to any Power 
whatever which may shackle or oppress an authority, to the 
political or social concurrence of which they find it constantly 
necessary to make appeal. The governments, however, have 
no legal ground for intervening openly in favor of the reéstab- 
lishment of the temporal power. If there were such grounds, 
intervention would be far from bringing about a durable solu- 
tion of the ,difficulty. The Popes of our century have had 


ample proof of what an armed agreement of the Powers is 
worth, how precarious the results of such an agreement are, 
how little chance of permanence has a government imposed 
on populations by force. 

Despite all these considerations, it is undeniable that the 
interior and exterior situation of Italy is in fact far from being 
brilliant, and the cause of this state of things is, up to a certain 
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point, the permanence of the conflict with the Papacy. Since 
1870 the men who have directed affairs in Italy have missed no 
opportunity of proclaiming the intangibility of their conquest; 
put they are so far from being sure of it themselves, that they 
have sought elsewhere guarantees more solid than empty and 
pretentious declarations. What else but a guarantee of its 
existing relations towards the Papacy, was Italy’s motive for 
agreeing to the Triple Alliance? At home, the moral madazse 
which results from the religious antagonism is none the less 
intense and painful. In persisting in its attitude towards the 
Papacy, the Government has deprived itself of the support of 
the conservative element. 

Those who argue in favor of the restoration of the temporal 
power find it very difficult to deny a conclusion which must be 
accepted by every practical mind not blinded by party spirit. 
It is that no restitution can be very considerable: 1st. Because 
Italy will never consent to inflict a wound more or less sensible 
on its unity so recently acquired; 2d. Thatall restitution going 
beyond certain limits would put the Papacy in a financial situ- 
ation as wretched as that of the last years of the existence of 
the temporal power. 

Time, of which the action is slow, but not less sure, will 
end, perhaps, in convincing the Papacy that the possession of 
a territory, very small, but independent, serving as a basis for a 
real sovereignty under the law of nations—a possession guar- 
anteed by all civilized nations—would be worth much more 
than the present legal situation, badly defined, precarious, the 
object of attack as well by the friends of the Church as by its 
worst enemies, 

In the same way Italy will be forced to recognize that the 
cession of the left bank of the Tiber, for example, would not 
compromise Italian unity, and that, at the cost of an official 
recognition of the sovereignty of the Pope, it would regain at 
home its political equilibrium, and assure for itself abroad 
sympathy and respect. 





THE OFFICIAL USE OF HELL. 
L. BAMBERGER,. 
Die Nation, Berlin, February, 
Il. 


N the 12th of March 1878, and hence before either of the 
attempts at regicide, the Emperor Wilhelm I. wrote as 
follows to the Marquis of Roon: “ This denial of God goes 
hand in hand with Social-Democracy, and here in the midst of 
peace we have arrived at a condition which the French Revo- 
lution reached at its most horrible stage, z. ¢., the abolition, 
and then, reinstatement of God; although our atheists have 
not yet begun the latter "—and again, on the 26th of December, 
“ Where we should have been but for the 2d of June (Nobil- 
ing’s attempt) it is hard to say, and as I have already declared 
openly, I would gladly have bled, if the eyes of the many be 
opened, and a better course pursued! A beginning has been 
made through the new law, but the shattered foundations of 
the Church must now be strengthened.” 

Here we have a cut and dried programme. This association 
of the two ideas of the maintenance of the monarchy and of 
religion has not always existed. The most remarkable 
instance, and perhaps the only one in antiquity in which 
unbelief in the gods was denounced and punished as high trea- 
son, was the execution of Socrates, and that occurred in a 
republic. The regicides of the early Christian ages were not, 
as far as is known, unbelievers, many of them were, indeed, 
pious, if not even fanatic. One has only to recall Jacques 
Clement, Ravaillac, Balthasar Gerard, Damiens, or even 
Oliver Cromwell and his saints, in support of our position. It 
is only within the last century that atheism has been associ- 
ated in idea with revolutionary tendency, and this without 
adequate reason. Monarchs and monarchies have been grap- 
pled with and overthrown by conspirators without any evi- 
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dence that atheism was in any way responsible for their acts. 
It is true that in France the age of philosophy preceded the 
Revolution, and the foes of the Church were no less hostile to 
the doctrine of Divine right of kings, but this was mainly due 
to the alliance between Church and State. In Germany our 
most celebrated philosophers were all good subjects, and the 
last and most worldly of them, Arthur Schopenhauer, was even 
reactionary. On the other hand, the Liberals of the dema- 
gogic period after the war of liberation, were as little given to 
free thinking as those of the thirty-year war. The alliance 
between the philosophers and political Radicals began with 
the young Hegelian school; and even among its leaders, David 
Friedrich Strauss was a good Conservative. 

Turning to Italy, we find Mazzini, who was no true socialist, 
raising the war-cry Nz Dieu in Maitre, while his colleague, 
Garibaldi, rallied the people to his standard with the cry Dio e 
popolo, z. e,, religion and republicanism. 

Germany is the birthplace both of Christian and of Platform 
Socialism ; the one in alliance with existing political condi- 
tions, the other at variance with them: the question between 
them is simply whether the Church or the Social- Democracy 
is best fitted to secure earthly well-being. The latter are not 
disposed to leave the adjustment of any portion of their 
account to the world beyond. 

As a matter of fact, both State and Church in Germany are 
Socialist in tendency, and the efforts to suppress the Social- 
Democrats are aimed, not at their socialistic, but at their revo- 
lutionary tendencies. We are sufficiently familiar with the 
sentiments, entertained in the loftiest circles, to know that the 
picture of a bloody uprising is an ever-present one. Frederic 
Wilhelm IV. and Kaiser Wilhelm saw it vividly before their 
eyes, and there were anxious moments when they could not 
lay the spectre. 

Naturally, no means of combating the threatened danger is 
neglected; and on the assumption that it could originate only 
in unbelief, the idea of strengthening the Church suggested 
itself as the best means of combating it. The Church has 
ever been ready to respond to the State’s cry for help; but 
since by her socialistic attitude she has surrendered her posi- 
tion that the people must look beyond the grave for compensa- 
tion for wrongs sustained here, her only remaining unimpaired 
force is the fear of Hell. Hence it is that the State, in lending 
its support to Christian dogma, is concerned less with utilizing 
the hope of Heaven than the fear of Hell. 

The doctrine of Hell is by no means a specifically Christian 
or Jewish conception, The Sheo/ of the Jews like the Hades 
of the Greeks was simply the place of departed spirits in the 
under world, supposed to be in the interior of the earth; and 
all the old religions, and especially the Egyptian, concerned 
themselves much more with this subterranean world than the 
Jewish or Christian Scriptures do. And as regards the current 
popular beliefs in Christendom, they are based rather on what 
poets have sung and legends told, than on any scriptural 
authority. Still the belief in a future state of punishment is 
world-wide, and the myths of all peoples and creeds agree in 
locating it in subterranean regions, and in accepting material 
fire as the means of punishment. 

But in an age in which, as in ours, natural science is the 
most important factor in education, nothing can be more dan- 
gerous for the Church than to enforce doctrines antagonistic 
to the teachings of science. Every attempt to introduce ter- 


rorism into religion, is calculated only to drive our youth over 
to the Social-Democratic camp. 

The fierce, broad, and deep excitement which the proposed 
school laws have called into existence among all classes, affords 
fresh evidence of the terrible earnestness with which Germans 
grapple with religious matters. Majorities in commissions and 
in Parliament may—thanks to the Septennial elections— 
impose this. law upon the land, but if they do so it will fare il} 
with its promoters and advocates. We can only recommend 
to the Monarchy to pray to that God whose proper function it 
is to defend people from the counsels of ill-advised friends. 
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LEGAL DISFRANCHISEMENT. 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston, April. 


HE necessity of removing from the ballot-box all taint of 
T corruption has long been felt, and has been well met in 
several States by the adoption of the Australian ballot system. 
But while the secret ballot reduces to the minimum the possi- 
bilities of bribery, intimidation, and all other forms of illegal 
disfranchisement, there still remains the unsolved problem of 
illegal disfranchisement; we still lack the method which will 
give to each State, at all times, representation according to the 
votes Cast. 

The avowed purpose of our political system is to secure the 
rule of the majority; but we have enacted laws which defeat 
this very object. Congressmen are apportioned among the 
States, according to their respective populations; but for the 
election of these direct representatives of the people the 
States have been divided into districts, corresponding to the 
number of men to be chosen, in each of which a plurality 
elects. The possibility for mischief in this method may, per- 
haps, be made most apparent by a hypothetical case. Suppose 
a company of forty-nine members; of these twenty-five con- 
stitute a majority, and may direct affairs. Forty-nine being 
an unwieldly number, they agree to elect a managing board of 
seven, which allows one representative to every seven mem- 
bers. Patterning from our political system, they separate 
themselves into seven sections, each of which shall have a 
representative on the board. As four member in a section are 
sufficient to elect, the whole board may represent but twenty- 
eight of them; and as four constitute a majority of the board, 
its course may be determined by the representatives of only 
six of the members, the remaining thirty-three having voted 
against the four men who control the action of the board. 

That this hypothesis, gross and absurd as it appears, is not 
more extravagant than the fact, may easily be demonstrated. 
The apportionment of 1880 gave Kansas seven representatives, 
which is at the rate of 14.3 voters in each 100. In 1882, the 
Democrats of that State polled 32.2 votes of every 100 cast for 
Congressmen, but failed to elect one; in 1886, they cast 40.3 
votes of every 100 polled, without breaking the solid Republi- 
can delegation. Never have the Democrats of the State of 
Kansas had a representative in Congress. 

That this result is not due to climate, altitude, or the innate 
depravity of the Republicans, Kentucky or any other Demo- 
cratic State can testify. In 1876, the Republicans of Kentucky 
polled 34.9 of every 100 votes cast for Congressmen, but failed 
to elect one of the ten, though ten votes in the hundred should 
have been sufficient to elect one. 

It is needless to multiply examples. There can be no ques- 
tion of the fact of legal disfranchisement. The reason of this 
is to be found, as in the hypothetical case of the company, in 
the division of the voters into districts. The remedy is to be 
found in abolishing the districts, and electing the representa- 
tives from the State at large by means of the quota system. 

When Thomas Hare gave to the world the quota system, a 
method by means of which representation must always be in 
proportion to the votes cast, it was hailed by such publicists as 
John Stuart Mill as the long-dreamed-of ideal. But for lack of 
perfect simplicity, if for no other reason, Hare’s theory of pro- 
portional representation has not made the headway that Mill 
anticipated, and which of right it should have made. It is pos- 
sible, however, by means of a slight modification of Hare’s 
scheme, to secure the practical results of proportional repre- 
sentation, by a plan so simple that all men may readily under- 
stand it, and one which will serve till the growth of popular 
intelligence has attained a stage admitting of the ideal. 

With this method any number of parties may put tickets in 
the field, and each ticket may contain any number of names 
up to the whole number to be chosen. The voter selects his 
party ticket, which he votes as a whole, but designates thereon 
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the candidate whom he desires most to have elected. When 
all the ballots cast in the State for Congressmen are counted, 
the whole number is divided by the number of representatives 
to which the State is entitled, which gives the quota or num- 
ber of votes necessary to elect one. Each party vote is now 
divided by this quota, which gives the number of representa- 
tives to which it is entitled; the successful candidates being 
those who stand highest on their representative party tickets, 
as expressed by the voter when he cast his ballot. 

By means of this method the voter may not only choose his 
party ticket with the full assurance that his vote will not 
be thrown away, but he may choose among the names 
which his party presents without in any way affecting the 
strength of his vote. Nor can the charge hold that it sacri- 
fices local representation. To tell the Kansas or Minnesota 
Republicans, or the Missouri or Texas Democrats that, should 
the congressional districts be abolished, they would lose their 
local representatives would be an absurdity. 

If the opportunity were given to the people of the country 
to nominate and elect the truly representative men, as such 
a plan most certainly would, it would soon be found that 
the legitimate duties of Congressmen embraced the conser- 
vation of the people’s rights as a whole, rather than the 
appointment of petty politicians to local offices and the vot- 
ing of improvements for rivers which the surveyors cannot find. 
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WESTERN MODES OF CITY MANAGEMENT IN THE 
MATTER OF SALOON LICENSES. 
JULIAN RALPH. 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, April. 

HE saloon license system of Chicago is another village 
development. The regular fee is $500, and there are 
only 5,000 licenses, but any man of what is called “ good char- 
acter” may get a license on his own application, and the 
license is then issued /o the person. He may sell his liquors 
anywhere that he pleases within the city limits. The law 
declares that the drinking saloons shall be closed at midnight. 
It has proved extremely difficult to enforce this ordinance, but 
the present Mayor has been making a brave battle toward that 
end. He is of those who believe that evils which seem either 
necessary or ineradicable should be regulated, and his idea 
was to enforce the law for closing the saloons and to issue 
licenses to sell liquors in the restaurants which keep open all 
night, the drinks to be sold only with food. He found that 
the reform was loudly opposed by the worst element in the 
business, which said that they could and did sell liquor in their 
restaurants anyway, and that there was no need for a license. 
The ultra-temperance folk also took sides with these defiers 
of order by opposing the reform on the usual ground that 
licensing liquor-selling was recognizing and authorizing the 
evil. As late as the end of last autumn the Mayor was man- 
fully holding to his determination to enforce the midnight 
closing law, and it was extremely difficult to obtain even a 
glass of beer after twelve o’clock, and no saloons displayed 

lights or open doors after hours. 

He was able to enforce his orders for a reason that points a 
moral for every student of the subject to remember. He 
promised to dismiss any policeman upon whose post a drink 
was sold or a saloon kept open after hours; and he has the 
power to do it, as they all know. 

In Minneapolis, a city of 164,000 population, the striking 
feature of the municipal government is the system of licensing 
saloons. The Common Council, consisting of two Aldermen 
from each of the thirteen wards, grants all licenses. Dram- 
selling is kept away from the residence portion of the town, 
and strictly confined to the business and manufacturing dis- 
tricts. Minneapolis is distinctively and peculiarly a city of 
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homes. The territory in which licenses are granted is mainly 
in two narrow belts along the river, in the more thickly built 
older parts of the two towns that have since become one city; 
and as it is a city of superb area, most of the dwellings are at a 
distance from the outer edge of the saloon districts. Those 
who feel that peculiar thirst which can only be quenched 
while thé sufferer leans against a bar, must, therefore, make a 
long journey and pay ten cents car fare to obtain relief. 

Minnesota is a high-license State, and the fee for a permit 
to maintain a saloon or hotel bar in cities of more than 100,- 
ooo population is $1,000, In Minneapolis, the applicant goes 
before the City Clerk, pays a fee of one dollar, and registers his 
application and bond, If it appears that his case comes within 
the requirements, the application is published once a week for 
two weeks in the official newspaper of the city. If any citizen 
then protests against the granting of the license, a hearing is 
had before the City Council. Last year 274 persons took out 
licenses, and there is a liquor-seller to every 675 inhabitants, as 
against one to every 177 persons in New York City. The 
liquor-dealers pay into the Minneapolis treasury $274,000, or 
about $52,000 more than the cost of the police force of the city. 
It is said that it would be impossible for a stranger in Minne- 
apolis to get a drink at a drug store, although there are certain 
places, known to the initiated as “ blind pigs,” where there is 
some illicit drinking. 

In St. Paul they enjoy the same very excellent system of 
licensing asthat of Minneapolis. Saloons are entirely excluded 
from whole wards where the dwellings are found. They issue 
about 390 licenses a year at $1,000 each. The officials boasted 
to me that there is not one unlicensed saloon in St. Paul, and 
said that strangers could not get liquor to be drunk on the prem- 
ises in those drug stores which violate the law. But while, in 
the main, the same excellent method prevails in both cities, I 
was permitted to gather the notion that in St. Paul there is a 
looseness about minor details of the superintendence which 
does not exist in Minneapolis. For instance, it is found impos- 
sible to close the saloons at eleven o’clock at night or on Sun- 
days, as the law commands. 

I found that the law was an enactment of the State Legisla- 
ture and not of the local authorities, and that the city differs 
from Minneapolis in possessing a very much more mixed pop- 
ulation of transplanted Europeans. The failure to enforce the 
law therefore emphasized two well-established points: first, 
that cities should govern themselves; and, second, that laws 
which reflect the prejudices or peculiar tenets of a class or 
race are extremely difficult to enforce in a mixed community. 
Such a condition is, however, a grave misfortune ; for nothing 
but harm can come of permitting any community to witness 
the contemptuous treatment of any law. St. Paul is said to 
contain fully 65 persons of foreign birth for every too of its 
population. It has one saloon to every 370 inhabitants. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE IN GERMAN EAST AFRICA. 
PAUL REICHARD, 
Fels Zum Meer, Stuttgart, March. 
ROM time immemorial the East coast of Africa has been 
the resort of Arabs, principally traders and_ political 
refugees. The latter colonized the coast, and, their favorite 
pursuit being agriculture conducted by slave labor, they con- 
tributed to the development of the slave-trade for home 
requirements, and to the establishment of regular depots for 
the export trade. The climate was similar to that they had 
left behind, the soil more fertile, slave labor cheaper and more 
abundant; conditions under which the Arab colonies became 
flourishing settlements. + 
Until the first decade of the present century the Arabs 
remained in undisturbed possession of the East Coast, only 
continually fighting among themselves, when the English put 
in an appearance and gradually acquired supreme control, 
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until the Germans, too, obtained a footing and a share in the 
dominion of the region. The Arab power is now broken and 
Arab influence and Arab culture have received a death blow. 
For the moment, it is true, Arab influence is still in the 
ascendant in the interior where the Soudan Arabs have been 
strengthened by the influx of the coast Arabs; but it is only 
the last flicker of an expiring lamp, the death struggle of a 
doomed race. It isthe prelude to a great “ folks-drama” in 
which Islam, fighting to the death, will go down before the 
ever advancing hosts of a higher civilization. 

The enormous development of the slave export trade to Zan- 
zibar, Arabia, and India in the early decades of the century, 
aroused England to energetic measures for its suppression. The 
first result was the ruin of the Zanzibar settlers who were suc- 
cessfully engaged in the cultivation principally of cloves, but 
who were soon reduced to bankruptcy hy the suppression of 
the slave trade. 

At this time the ivory trade was being extensively developed, 
and the ruined planters for the most part engaged in it. They 
borrowed the necessary capital at exorbitant interest from the 
Hindu Bunyas settled at Zanzibar, and penetrating into the 
interior, very soon established stations, and monopolized the 
valuable trade over a wide region, engaging incidentally in the 
slave-trade as opportunity offered. Arab settlements were ere- 
long established in the interior creating an extensive demand 
for slaves, under which the slave-trade once more flourished as 
vigorously as of old. 

Considering the power and influence wielded by the Arabs 
in Eastern Africa, one may well be astonished at the paucity 
of their numbers. On my estimate the pure blooded Arabs in 
Zanzibar and on the East Coast do not exceed six thousand, 
while those in the interior scarcely number five hundred. The 
mixed race may be estimated at 9,000 to 10,000; they have all 
the faults of both racesand the virtues of neither. About four- 
fifths of them are in the interior, and to them must be ascribed 
nearly all the cruelties commonly attributed to Arab traders. 
Nowadays the Arabs purchase most of their slaves from native 
dealers. The traders tind their principal profit in ivory, and 
deem it to their interest to stand well with the natives, except- 
ing in the Nyassa district where they sometimes form leagues 
with the marauding native tribes themselves and share the 
booty. The child slaves are all brought up in the Moslem 
faith, and become the most inveterate foes of their own peo- 
ple. The Arab forces in the interior are thus strengthened ; 
and now that the Arabs of the Congo have united with those 
of the Soudan the slave-trade will receive a fresh impetus, 

As regards the terrors of the march, a great deal of exagger- 
ation has been indulged in. It is certainly a custom with both 
Arabs and Negroes to slay those slaves who, through sickness 
or exhaustion, are unable to continue the march. But the 
Arabs are shrewd enough to realize that it is to their interest 
to bring their slaves to market in the best possible condition. 

And a slave’s life has nothing in it very terrible to the Afri- 
can. His Arab master has not the energy to get too much out 
of him, and he does his appointed task, lazily perhaps, but 
without demur. Should his master ill-treat him, he could 
always run away, and, although this would only involve a 
change of masters for him, the fact that he could do so, would 
suffice to teach the master prudence. 

On the whole the slave-trade in East Africa is by no means 
so repulsive as has been generally supposed, and it is import- 
ant that we should know this; for, considering that we have 
undertaken to make an end of it, we ought to be familiar with 
every phase of the subject. The supposition that we might at 
least rely upon the support of the slaves themselves, is by no 
means well-founded. The conditions of slavery were familiar 
to the Negroes of the interior, long before the appearance of 
the Arabs. 

It goes without saying that the writer is opposed to slavery ; 
but, after experience of its working, he cannot ally himself 
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with those humanitarian fanatics who ascribe to the Negroes 
sentiments, as regards individual rights,akin to our own. The 
elevation of the Negro to a plane, on which he will deem slav- 
ery revolting, can be reached only step by step, and undertak- 
ings like that of Cardinal Lavigerie with his crusade against 
slavery, are foredoomed to inevitable failure. 

The civilization and education of the Negro 1s a serious 
undertaking. Years of unrelaxed effort will be needed for its 
solution. And satisfactory results will be achieved only where 
we are practically dominant. But it must not be inferred 
from this that I advocate the letting things take their natural 
course in the interior. We can do most by indirect means. 
The establishment of stations in the interior, and of facilities 
of communication will do more to abolish the slave-trade than 
direct prohibition. 

The most comprehensive measure for the destruction of the 
slave-trade would, of course, be the abolition of slavery; but 
this would be a measure of very doubtful expediency, a meas- 
ure inimical to many existing interests. The liberated Negro 
would become a vagabond. Bondage is a necessary school for 
the Negro. It is essential for the future development of the 
race that its members should acquire habits of industry; and 
African slaves know nothing of the suffering, the destitution, 
the hardship which falls to the lot of our white brethren in 
Europe. The horrors of Negro slavery are nothing in com- 
parison with ¢hezr sufferings; and the gold which is now spent 
for the amelioration of the condition of negroes, insensible to 
their own wrongs, might, a thousand times better, be diverted 
to the relief of the sufferings of the unfortunate of our own 
race. 


THE LAW OF EXTRADITION IN TURKEY. 
E. R. SALEM, COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW AT SALONICA. 
Revue de Droit International, Brussels. 


S international communications have become more easy 
and rapid, there has been a general recognition of the 
necessity, in the general interest of nations, of not permitting 
individuals who have committed crimes to go unpunished, by 
crossing the frontiers of the country in the territory of which 
the crime they have committed is punishable. 

To attain this end, two methods have been employed. The 
first consists in giving the courts a right of jurisdiction over 
those who have committed a crime in a foreign land, but are 
subjects of the country in which the tribunals sit; the second 
consists in the law of extradition, by virtue of which a State, 
upon the territory of which is found an individual accused of 
committing a crime abroad, may deliver such individual to the 
government upon whose territory the crime has been com- 
mitted. 

Turkey has no treaty of extradition with any foreign coun- 
try. That being so, it cannot be without interest to examine 
whether the judicial institutions of the Ottoman Empire can 
do anything with a malefactor who has committed a crime in 
a foreign conntry and taken refuge in Turkey. The question 
should be examined from three points of view: 

1. When the person charged with the commission of a crime 
is an Ottoman subject. 

The Ottoman subject who, after committing a crime abroad, 
has taken refuge in Turkey, cannot be extradited. Moreover, 
if the person against whom the crime has been committed was 
not an Ottoman subject, the criminal cannot be pursued and 
punished by the tribunals of the Ottoman Empire. : 

2. When the person charged with crime is a foreign subject, 
and belongs by nationality to the State on the territory of 
which the crime has been committed. 

The Sublime Porte, by certain “ capitulations” or agreements, 
has granted to numerous other countries, the right to pursue 
and have judged by their consuls those committing crimes on 
Ottoman territory to the prejudice of their fellow-subjects or 
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citizens. If, however, the crime was not committed on Otto- 
man territory, a consul of the State on whose territory the 
crime was committed can arrest the criminal and send him 
back to the country where the crime was committed, to be 
judge” by its tribunals. The consul, however, cannot do this 
when the crime of which the criminal is accused was a political 
one. The criminal cannot escape arrest and deportation by 
becoming naturalized in Turkey or turning Mussulman. 

3. When an individual who is not an Ottoman subject com- 
mits a crime in a country other than that to which he belongs 
and takes refuge in Turkey. 

I have alreadyshown that the Ottoman Government has no 
right of jurisdiction over foreign subjects, save for crimes com- 
mitted on Ottoman territory to the prejudice of Ottoman sub- 
jects, and that this right does not extend to the case where a 
foreign subject commits a crime on Ottoman territory against 
another foreign subject. This being so, much less has the 
Ottoman Government a right of jurisdiction where the crime 
has been committed on foreign territory. It follows that the 
Turkish Government cannot arrest the guilty foreign subject, 
in order to extradite him to the country in which the crime has 
been committed. On the other hand, the consul of the country 
of which the malefactor is a subject or citizen, under the juris- 
diction of which consul the malefactor is in Turkey, would never 
extradite him to the foreign government on the territory of 
which the crime has been committed, by virtue of the principle 
which is opposed to the extradition by consuls of subjects or 
citizens of the governments which those consuls represent. 
Nothing remains to be done, then, but for the State on whose 
territory the crime has been committed to ask the government 
of which the criminal is a subject or citizen, that he shall be pur- 
sued and punished in the measure allowed by the national law 
of the criminal. The granting of such a request in many cases 
would be surrounded with difficulties. Notwithstanding, there 
is one thing the Ottoman Government can do. It can expel 
from its territory the criminal, on the ground that his pres- 
ence is hurtful to the State. 





THE FAMINE IN RUSSIA. 


Preussische Jahrbicher, Berlin, March. 
P toa few months ago the outbreak of a real famine in a 
European State was regarded as simply impossible. It 
was considered one of the chief evidences of the progress of 
the age that any deficiency of the harvest in any European 
country could be made good without delay. We congratulated 
ourselves that we were now free from any repetition of scenes 
of horror, the consequences of famine, such as were witnessed 
frequently in Europe in ‘centuries gone by, and such as are 
unhappily still of periodical occurrence in India and China. 
The present winter has, however, taught us that this conclu- 
sion is utterly erroneous, at least as regards Russia. Since last 
harvest approximately twenty-two million persons in the most 
fruitful districts of central and southern Russia are suffer- 
ing from the consequences of an almost unparalleled harvest 
failure. The home and foreign policy of the Government is 
enormously influenced by the visitation. The whole position 
of European affairs has been revolutionized. The world listens 
with astonishment to the accounts of the terrible misery in the 
famine districts, and of the dishonesty and incapacity of the 
Russian officials. Already the conviction is widespread that 
the consequences of this visitation will make themselves felt 
for many a year to come. 

It would be necessary to recapitulate the whole history of 
Russia from the days of Peter the Great, to afford an intel- 
ligible view of the conditions which have resulted in the pres- 
ent deplorable state of affairs. Such mismanagement as abso- 
lutism has been guilty of for centuries past in the Czar’s 
dominions, must inevitably in time result in lamentable con- 
sequences. Where all regulations are regarded simply from 
the point of view of their advantage to narrow influential 
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circles, and the general well-being is left to the judgment of 
a ruined official class, driven to dishonesty by inadequate 
remuneration, the occurence of great industrial catastrophes 
is inevitable. The immediate cause of the present famine is 
certainly the dryness of the last summer. But this, in its turn, 
is due to, or at least intensified by, the persistent deforestation 
of the country and the consequent drying up of the streams and 
springs. Deforestation is one of the immediate consequences 
of Russian mismanagement. But, apart even from that, the 
mere failure of a harvest in any civilized land should not be 
followed by any such terrible state of affairs, as we now witness 
in Russia. With only a very moderate help from the State, 
the farmers of Western Europe would bein a position to make 
good the deficiency of crop; and any outbreak of actual famine 
would be out of the question. 

Still less would there be occasion to fear the recurrence of 
another harvest-failure, in consequence of failure to put the 
fields under crop in due season. In Russia, on the contrary, 
one unfortunate year may result in the ruin of millions, and in 
the inauguration ofa series of even more unfortunate years. 
Enlightened Russians themselves attribute these conditions to 
the semi-civilization of the educated classes, and the barbarism 
of the masses. They recognize in the famine, a consequence of 
the tortuous Russian system with its hatred of enlightement. 
They openly charge the officials with misapprehension of their 
most important duties, and recognize the necessity of a thor- 
ough and complete reform. But that no such reform is to be 
hoped for, they realize as thoroughly as those foreigners who 
are familiar with Russian conditions. The present catastrophe 
cannot, however, fail to exercise an enormous influence upon 
the domestic and foreign policy of the Russian Empire. There 
is room for much difference of opinion as to how matters will 
develop themselves in the next succeeding years; especially 
if Western Europe abide by its present policy of rejecting 
Russia’s incessant overtures for fresh loans. 


IMMIGRATION TO RUSSIA. 
Archives Diplomatigues, Parts, January. 

N the West of Europe, Russia is generally thought to be a 
very good country to emigrate from, but to have few 
inducements for immigrants. Moreover, there is quite a gen- 
eral opinion that the Russians themselves, save a very few of 
the richest and titled class, do not travel much outside of the 
Empire, and that while the dominions of the Czar have a cer- 
tain attraction for tourists, the number of these is inconsider- 
able, compared with the great army of sight-seers, which annu- 
ally overruns Great Britain, France, Germany, and _ Italy. 
Many erroneous notions about Russiaare prevalent, and among 
these must be classed the opinions just described, which are 
absolutely refuted by an interesting statistical work, just pub- 
lished by the Russian custom-house administration, in regard 
to the movement of travelers in Russia and the immigration 
thereto. The statistics cover the period from 1856 to 1888, 
both inclusive. During these thirty-three years, more than 
14,000,000 Russian subjects, and more than 28,000,000 foreign 
subjects crossed the frontiers of the Empire. During the same 
length of time there remained in Russia more than 2,300,000 


foreign immigrants. This body of immigrants was composed, 
in great part, of German colonists who took up their abode in 
Russian Poland or the southern provinces of Russia. The 
movement of travelers has been much more considerable on 
the European, than on the Asiatic frontiers. For the year 
1888, for example, the arrivals registered on the European side 
were 1,347,393 and on the Asiatic side 40,241 only. As to the 
distribution of travelers by nationalities, the Germans and Aus- 
trians were much more numerous than those of other nation- 
alities. During the year 1888 more than 860,000 Germans and 
Austrians entered Russia and about 790,000 left it. That is 
easily explained by the fact of Germany and Austria adjoining 
Russia. The French, who do not like to travel very far, stand 
lowest in the table. In 1888, there arrived but 3,018 French, 
while 3,139 left the country. The French come after the Swiss 
and Italians, 
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SOUTH SLAVIC GHOST-LORE. 
I. 
Dk. FRIEDRICH 1. KRAUSS. 
Globus, Braunschweig, Vol. \xi., No. 10. 

SHALL pass by the Devil, his grandmother, and his imps 

because these are of comparatively modern introduction 
into Slavic legend, having been brought in from outside 
along with Christianity. My purpose is to devote myself to 
the popular belief in the occasional appearance among the liv- 
ing of the spirits of the departed, either in definite (visible) or 
indefinite shape. This belief may be regarded as indigenous 
among the Slavs; it belongs to the oldest historical and 
unquestionably also to remote prehistoric ages, and the wide- 
spread view that the belief in ghosts originated with the 
Catholic Church is one that will not bear scientific investiga- 
tion. 

The people make a distinction between visible, but harmless, 
ghostly apparitions, terrible apparitions, subjective (z. e¢., not 
apprehended by the senses) apparitions, (wfvora sadlast), and 
genuine ghosts of the departed. These latter appear, for 
example, to demand expiation from the living, or to avenge 
the commission of wrongs, or to do penance for sins begun ir 
the flesh, or from love of living friends, or as vampires seeking 
to nourish themselves with fresh human blood, or to stimulate 
to evil deeds. 

This belief in the return of the spirits of the departed pre- 
sumably originated in dreams, ‘hence its universality. Among 
the Servians in the neighborhood of Kikinda if anyone remarks 
that he has seen this or that dead person, as a vampire, in a 
dream, people at once set off to the grave to drive a white- 
thorn spine into the belly of the dead. One of the most terri- 
fying of Servian village-tales tells of the dreadful end of “ Baba 
Toda,” whose terrible death was due to fright at the appear- 
ance of a vampire in a dream. The dread of dream-phenomena 
of this sort is very strong in the people. Among the Mahom- 
edan Slavs of Bosnia, the people who wash the dead, wash their 
own bodies, and also the relatives of the deceased with the 
remaining water, to guard against the appearance of the dead 
in dreams. 

It is universally believed that the soul of a deceased person 
lingers for a time about his earthly home; hence the custom 
to set out his favorite food and drink which are usually placed 
outside the window. 

The Mahomedans believe that every ghost visits his old home 
on the evening ofthe funeral of his body. For ltis entertain- 
ment, a glass is filled with fresh water, covered with a clean nap- 
kin, and placed on the spot where he drew his last breath ; to this 
isadded a bowl of meal, and numerous candles. If the dead is 
thirsty he drinks of the water. It frequently happens that 
there is less water in the bowl in the morning than was put 
into it, and this is accepted as evidence that the ghost came 
home to slake his thirst. The following day the water is 
thrown out in the open field, the bowl of meal it given to the 
poor, and the candles are lighted, that the house may be illumi- 
nated all night. 

The Mahomedans further believe that, if lights are lighted 
on the minaret, the dead come home every seventh day at 
evening, once before the Ramazan and twice during its contin- 
uance. Their habit is to come home every Friday night to see 
if things are going well with their relatives. The house must 
be carefully and thoroughly cleaned during the day, for their 
reception, and three candles are either lighted in the house, or 
sent to the mosque. In honor of the ghostly visitor, friends 
are invited to meet him, and partake of sweet cakes and con- 
fections, or, if the people are very poor, they content them- 
selves with eau sucré. All the members of the household are 
expected to put on a show of extraordinary enjoyment; the 
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house is illuminated the whole night, and from time to time 
incense is burnt. If the dead comes home and finds pleasure 
and merry-making in the house he returns to his grave, sing- 
ing and rejoicing ; but if the people of the house are depressed 
and sorrowful, the ghost turns away sad and weeping. On no 
account would any member of the family cast a cross look at 
any other member on this evening, lest a shadow should rest 
on the ghost’s enjoyment of his visit. On the day in question 
alms are given to the poor for the repose of the dead one’s 
soul. 

Many methods are recognized as efficacious in guarding 
against the return of the dead to plague the living. The funda- 
mental idea of most of them consists in rendering the return 
disagreeable, by removing the things he had most pleasure in, or 
in depriving him by sympathetic means of the desire to return. 
Where a corpse lies, the mirrors must be covered, for if anyone 
look in the glass and seeacorpse, its ghost will return to plague 
him every new moon, and persist in it until seven masses shall 
have been held for his repose (Slovac and Croatian). Ifa 
man is allowed to die in the shoes or boots he wore during 
life he wil! come three times back from the grave (Croatian), 
In the Croatian highlands, the table on which the dead is laid 
out, is turned upside down immediately on the removal of the 
body, otherwise it is believed the ghost will return home to 
make noises and render sleep impossible. One of my friends 
wrote me recently: I was present at the funeral of an old 
woman in the village of Boka. The procession had nosooner 
started to leave the house, than the people sprang suddenly to 
one side. One of the domestics standing on the threshold 
threw after us a great stone, used as a weighton the kraut 
cask. The man believed that the deceased, whom he regarded 
as a witch, would now no more be able to return to the house 
to injure anyone. In the Croatian highlands, and also in the 
South, it is believed that the dead frequently return if one of 
the attendant mourners weeps bitterly at the funeral, and 
while weeping frequentiy looks back. The belief is universal 
that the soul of a much-lamented person cannot effect an 
entrance into Paradise, but has long to wander about in his 
wet grave clothes. In Croatia and Slavonia the belief is uni- 
versal among the Catholics that the dead return to their homes 
every night and signify their presence by noises or table-rap- 
ping. As a general rule, however, such visitations can he 


guarded against by keeping a watch-dog in the room. Dogs 
and cats, like some specially endowed persons, are gifted with 
second sight (vzdovzt) and readily hear the approach of the 
dead. The Slovacks and Croatiansin Zagorji say that no one 
should set a dog on any person, for surely a corpse will appear 
before him with the visage of one of his comrades and say, 
“nosst meu grob” (carry me to the grave); and the person 
addressed will have to carry the corpse to the grave. Similarly 
it is forbidden to whistle at night as if one were calling a dog, 
fora dead person will answer the summons and carry the 
whistler away. Against the violation of graves for evil pur- 
poses the dead are bitterly vindictive. If one only take a nail 
from a coffin in a church-yard, the dead will give him no rest 
until it is restored. 
(To be continued.) 





FROM AN ADDRESS TO ARCHITECTS.—He knew that archi- 
tecture and music were two very dangerous topics, It was per- 
fectly impossibie to begin to commend any style of architec- 
ture or music without grating upon the taste of somebody. It 
would seem to him that they ought to keep their eyes fixed 
upon what might be called the great constructive outline and 
principles of the Church. If they looked to the ancient 
churches, they were simplicity itself. The early Romanesque 
churches had a simplicity of outline which revealed itself 
throughout the entire structure. It appeared to him that this 
was one of the greatest graces of architecture. If they overlaid 
it, concealed it, heaped ornament upon it, made it elaborate, 
they obscured those features of the building which gave it 
peculiar grace. What he had observed of late years was this: 
that they had revived a kind of architecture which, being of 
later time, exactly represented what he meant—the most 
florid, minute, subdivided, decorated, ornamented style.—Say- 
ings of Cardinal Manning, Merry England, London, March. 
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THE ACADEMY. 
Hon. GEORGE G. MUNGER. 
University Magazine, New York, March. 


Hew dear to the scholar is the name of the Academy! 

What delightful associations cluster around it! Here is 
a spot not connected with any scenes of bloodshed or popular 
tumult, but where the atmosphere is that of the quiet and 
repose of philosophical studies and pursuits. No other place 
in all antiquity has left such an impress upon the intellectual 
life of ail succeeding generations. 

The Academy was a part of the plain called Ceramicus. 
Some derive the name from Ceramus, the son of Bacchus and 
Ariadne; others from the potter's art, just invented here by 
Coroebus. It was originally a rural district, but when Athens 
began to have a large influx of population it became a suburb. 
From the time of the Pisistratidz, the population constantly 
extended north and west, and part of the old plain of Ceramicus 
had long become a portion of the city; the other part still 
remained a suburb. Between these two, and in the wall of 
Themistocles, which was the dividing line between the inner 
and outer Ceramicus, stood the dipylum, or double gate, 
the broadest and most splendid gate of the city, which fronted 
in this direction. Through this double gate passed the two 
great processions of Athens, the Panathenaic, forming outside 
of the city, and marching through the dipylum eastward to 
the citadel, and the Eleusinian, forming in the city, and pro- 
ceeding westerly, through the gate into the outer Ceramicus. 
At this gate, the broad carriage road which ascended from the 
market place of Hippodamus, directly to the city market of 
the Ceramicus, entered the city, and from this road, immedi- 
ately outside the gate, branched off that which led to the 
Academy. The Academy was thus part of the outer Cerami- 
cus, and was about one mile from the double gate. 

It was so named from Academus, an old hero, who owned 
the land. and concerning whom there was a tradition that 
Caster and Pollux had greatly befriended and honored him 
during his life for the reason that he had discovered to them 
the place of concealment of Helena, when she was abducted 
by Theseus. The road from the double gate to the Academy 
was adorned with many sepulchral monuments, some of them 
being of the most distinguished men of Athens, among which 
was that of Pericles. Before the entrance to the Academy was 
an altar of Love,and within it were the temples and altars of 
many deities and heroes. From the altar of Prometheus, the 
runners in the Lampadephoria started for the city with their 
lighted torches. Near the temple of Minerva were the Moriae 
or sacred olives. Here likewise was the garden of Attalus, 
where the Sophist Lacydes had his school. 

The Academy has been immortalized from the teachings 
among its groves of philosophy and science by Plato and 
others, and especially Plato. After the conviction and execu- 
tion of his friend Socrates, Plato withdrew from Greece and 
spent a number of years in foreign travel. Returning to 
Athens, he purchased a small villa in the suburbs, near the 
Academy, and commenced his discourses, which were attended 
by the noblest youths of Athens, and the most illustrious char- 
acters of the age. His followers, who taught after him, were 
called Academzcz. His immediate successor was Zenocrates. 

The fame of the Academy became world-wide even in its 
day. Cicero gave the name Academia to his villa near Puteoli, 
where he composed the Questiones Academica. In“ Love's 
Labour’s Lost” (Act 1, Scene 1) Ferdinand, King of Navarre, and 
three lords of his court bind themselves by an oath to with- 
draw together from the world for three years, and live a life of 
asceticism and study. The King then says to his associates: 


‘* Navarre shall be the wonder of the world 
Our court shall be a little Academe 
Still and contemplative in living art.” 


The whereabouts of the tomb of Plato isa matter of some 
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uncertainty. According to Diogenes Laertius, it was within 
the Academy, and the appropriateness of such a location is a 
strong argument in favor of the assertion of this author; but 
Pausanius states.that it was between the Academy and the hill 
of Colonus. 

Wholly departed are the glories of this place as they existed 
in the time of Plato. The magnificent trees which were such 
an ornament to the ground were destroyed by the Romans 
under Sylla. “No tree now affords a shelter to the weary 
stranger,” says a writer plaintively, “‘ where once Plato and his 
disciples used to walk, embosomed in bowers ; and there are 
now no streams to quench the thirst, where once were foun- 
tains innumerable.” 

And yet the Academy, as now occupied, is not wholly devoid 
of beauty. The richer Athenians have fixed their country 
houses here, and handsome vilias have sprung up on those 
shady spots which once formed the Platonic walks and Aca- 
demic groves. This is to be sure much better than “ the love- 
liness of death ” which had once settled upon Athens, but still 
far removed from the Academy of old, with the intellectual 
atmosphere and mental activity which pervaded it in its palmy 
days under Plato. 


LANDSCAPE IN HOMER. 
W. Warkiss LLoyp. 


The Portfolio, London, March. 
PITHETS in Homer for the most part suffice to bring 
Mount Ida picturesquely and grandly before us, with its 
lofty summits, frost-covered sides, haunts of wild animals 
wooded ranges and dells, abounding springs and streams, and 
occasional conflagrations. 

Again, a feeling for landscape and mountain scenery per- 
vades the description of the work of the men detached to 
gather materials from Ida for the enormous pyre of Patroclus. 

The beautiful descriptions of the rural scenes on the shield 
of Achilles are too familiar to be quoted; the same may be said, 
and perhaps more emphatically, of the description of the starry 
night at the end of the Eighth Book of the Iliad. 

I am not aware that it has been hitherto pointed out, that 
among other contrasts which the poet deliberately established 
between the Iliad and the poem which completes his subject, 
the Odyssey, is that of the season of the year at which the 
action of each takes place. While all indications imply that 
the action of the Iliad, appropriately for the conduct of active 
warfare, takes place in the mild division of the year, the indi- 
cations are abundant, pointed, and decisive, that the main 
action of the Odyssey is to be assigned to the inclement 
season, if not to actual winter. 

The first night that the disguised Ulysses spends at the hut 
of the swinekerd,Eumzus, is cold and stormy, and the wanderer 
exercises his crafty invention upon a tale which procures for 
him a welcome extra coverlet. In the morning, when he is to 
go to the city, he does not start early, but proposes to go— 
Immediately when I am cheered by the fire and the sun shall be 

warmer, 
For these garments of mine are wretchedly poor, and too much for me 
Might be the eariy rime, and you say the city is distant. 

When Penelope comes into the hall, vacated by the suitors, 
to have an interview with the supposed vagabond, and to make 
inquiries about Ulysses, her seat is placed near to the fire, and 
the female servants, moreover,— 

Cast to the ground the fire from the braziers ; and on them other 

Wood in plenty they piled to give light at once and for warming. 

The poet is even consistent in adhering to the chill autum- 
nal season, when his scene is transported to a region which in 
many of its conditions is so out of the ordinary world as 
Pheacia. Queen Arete, like Penelope, has her throne set 
near the fire, as she occupies herself in the feminine work of 
the spindle, Not only so: the godess Calypso herself is not 
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independent of like comfort, her fire of aromatic woods is one 
detail in a description which is among the most perfect of 
Homer's landscapes. 

No one who has read them is likely to forget the sea-pieces 
in the Odyssey, two of them especially fine 
open sea and a rocky coast scene. 





a storm in the 
The description of the 
escape of Ulysses, when his raft is wrecked and he swims 
for his life, brings up to the imagination a wonderful series 
of pictures—especially to an imagination which has been 
rendered sensitive not alone, if at all, by familiarity with the 
sea and its margin, but by associations, vague or positive, 
which are due to the scenes of storm and wave-washed shores 
on the canvases of both former and recent artists. 

In many an incidental simile and description Homer evinces 
a sense of the same delight in rural occupations, the same 
enjoyment of open-air freedom, which Shakespeare conveys 
to us in the ‘“ Winter’s Tale” and “ As You Like It.” Nausicaa 
at ball-play with her maidens after work and picnic by the 
river-side, may pair with Perdita ordering the amusements at 
the sheep-shearing; and the Forest of Arden is not brought 
before our imagination more picturesquely, as Orlando and old 
Adam are at last reaching it as a refuge, than is the wayside 
scene which is a background for Eumzus and his disguised 
master, when the longed-for home of the exile is just coming 
into sight. 

Very celebrated are the verses in which Sophocles alludes to 
the nightingale-haunted groves of his own Colonus, and 
Aristophanes, in expressing a yearning for the garden with its 
flowers and moss-bordered well, confirms the testimony of 
Thucydides as to the habits of the citizens of Athens, which 
were so painfully interrupted when they were cooped up 
within the city, and from the walls could see the devastation 
of their scenes of rural delight. 

The charms of nature, then, were not unappreciated by the 
Greek, or uncelebrated in the poetry in which he took most 
delight ; but in an enthusiasm for the ancients we must not 
do less than justice to the moderns. Ancient records are 
silent—are dumb—as regards the existence of any distinctive 
landscape painter or school of landscape painting in the noble 
sense. It is clear that antiquity was no more enriched by such 
an accumulation of treasures of art as we rejoice in, than— 
whatever our conception ofthe genius of its musicians—by any 
work which could be compared with an oratorio of Handel or 
an opera of Mozart. 


THE LIONS IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
Longman’s Magazine, London, March. 
HE lions in Trafalgar Square are to me the centre of Lon- 
don. By those lions began my London work; from them, 
as spokes from the middle of a wheel, radiate my London 
thoughts. Standing by them, and looking south, you have in 
front the Houses of Parliament, where resides the mastership 
of England; at your back is the National Gallery—that is, art, 
and farther back the British Museum—books. To the right 
lie the wealth and luxury of the West End; to the left the 
roar and labor, the craft and gold, of the City. For themselves 
they are the only monument in this vast capital worthy of a 
second visit asa monument. Over the entire area covered by 
the metropolis there does not exist another work of art in the 
open air. There are many structures and things, no other art. 
The outlines of the great animals, the bold curves and firm 
touches of the master’s hand, the deep indents, as it were, of 
his thumb on the plastic metal, all the fechuzgue and grasp 
written there-—all this is legible at a glance. Then come the 
pose and expression of the whole, the calm strength in repose, 
the indifference to little things, the resolute view of great ones. 
Lastly, the soul of the maker, the spirit which was taken from 
nature, abides in the massive bronze. These lions are finer 
than those that crouch in the cages at the Zoological Gardens ; 
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these are truer and more real, and, besides, these are lions to 
which has been added the heartof aman. Nothing disfigures 
them ; smoke, and, what is much worse, black rain—rain which 
washes the atmosphere of the suspended mud—does not effect 
them in the least. If the choke-damp of a fog obscures them it 
leaves no stain on the design; if the surface be stained the 
idea made tangible in metal is not. They are no more touched 
than Time itself by the alternations of the seasons. The only 
noble open-air work of native art in the four-million city, they 
rest there supreme, and are the centre. 

Did such a work exist now in Venice, what immense folios 
would be issued about it! All the language of the studios 
would be huddled together in piled-up and running-over laud- 
ation, and curses on our insular swine-eyes that could not see 
it. I have not been to Venice, therefore I do not pretend toa 
knowledge of that medizval potsherd ; this I do know, that in 
all the endless pictures on the walls of the galleries in London, 
year after year exposed and disappearing like snow somewhere 
unseen, never has there appeared one with such a subject as 
this. Weak, feeble, mosaic, gimcrack, colored tiles, and far- 
fetched compound |monsters, artificial as the graining on a 
deal front door, they cannot be compared; it is as the ginger- 
bread gilt on a circus car to the column of a Greek temple. 
This is pure open air, grand as nature herself, because it zs 
nature with, as I say, the heart of a man added. 

At summer noontide when the day surrounds us and it is 
bright light even in the shadow, I like to stand by one of the 
lions and yield to the old feeling. The sunshine glows on the 
dusky creature, as it seems, not on the surface, but under the 
skin, as if it came up from out of the limb. Where the yellow 
Syrian lions stood in old time of Egypt, then, too, the sun- 
light gleamed on the eyes of men, as now this hour on mine. 
The same consciousness of light, the same sun, but the eyes 
that saw it and mine, how far apart! The immense lion here 
beside me expresses larger nature—cosmos—the ever-existent 
thought of the world. Massiveness exalts the mind till the 
vast roads of space which the sun tramples are as an arm's 
length. Such a moment cannot endure long; gradually the 
roar deepens, the current resolves into individuals, the houses 
return, it is only a square. 





THE CHILD IN LITERATURE. 
S. C. Hart. 
Harvard Monthly, Cambridge, March. 


HE pseudo-classical spirit of the eighteenth century was 
the embodiment of the conscious in art. Men believed 
that if they followed certain known rules they could construct 
perfect tragedies, perfect poems, or what not; there was no 
place in their calculation for the unpremeditated, the sponta- 
neous. In the dominant philosophy which more or less deter- 
mines the artistic expression of an age, we find the same 
principle set forth by Kant, the apostle of the conscious in 
human conduct, he tells us that we never do a good action 
except when we deliberately will it. So, too, in theology, and 
in all departments of creative thought, the place of rule and 
reason was exalted; until men, in very weariness, began to 
crave for something simple, the law of which was only half 
revealed. In the reaction that was bound to come, what more 
natural than to take the little child, the symbol of the wcon- 
sczous in life and art as an ideal of contemplation. 

To the strange, fantastic genius of William Blake we owe 
the introduction of childhood into our literature. He writes of 
the 

Little boy 
Full of joy 


Little girl 

Sweet and small, 
making the whole book of “Innocence” a transcript of the 
ecstasy, the tinkling music of child-life. A new note is struck; 
we shall hear it again in many of his poems, and soon in 
Wordsworth with a richer, deeper tone. Blake wrote nearly 
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fifteen years before Wordsworth, and anticipates in a remark- 
able degree many of his and of the nineteenth-century charac. 
teristics. When the ‘‘Lyrical Ballads” were given to the 
world, they were a reaction against worn-out conventions in 
form and thought and poetical subject. Most of them treat 
some phase of child-life. “Lucy Gray” is a story of a little 
girl, lost on the wild moor inthe snow. Nothing could be sim- 
pler, yet the poet has given it a tender pathos, which makes it one 
of the prettiest of his ballads. ‘ Alice Fell,” the most daringly 
common-place of all Wordsworth’s poems, tells of a poor girl 
on a coach, crying over her cloak, torn on the wheels. “We 
Are Seven,” with the child’s passionate faith in the immortal- 
ity of Love, “The Pet Lamb,” ‘‘ Three Years She Grew in Sun 
and Shade,” and the “Intimations,” are a few of the poems, 
which indicate the new and pervading spirit of Wordsworth’s 
work. The child was to him an object of interest in itself; he 
deals largely with children apart from their parents; the per- 
sonality was emphasized as distinct from relationship. Above 
all is the child as the echo of the divine, the symbol of purity; 
with something of the glory of the world whence he came still 
enfolding him. Wordsworth was thoroughly in sympathy with 
young life, and described it with a grace and precision born of 
loving observation. 

It isa singular and interesting fact that the Renaissance, 
the triumph of humanism over classicism, was marked by the 
“ discovery ” of the man—and the child. Then came the great 
creations in art—the real child, not the stiff Italian bandinos, 
or the bacchante cherubs, or the frolicsome cupids—they were 
mere abstractions—but the living, human, and immortal forms 
that fill the canvases of Raphael and the work of Lucca del 
Robbia. In the new Renaissance, when pseudo-classicism gave 
place to romanticism, the child appears again as a central fig- 
ure in literary art. It was inevitable at this time; the great 
struggle of the French Revolution did for children what it did 
for the poor; it forced on the world the consciousness of their 
existence. So they came together, poverty and childhood, 
hand inhand. This domain Wordsworth annexed to our spir- 
itual realm. 

Coleridge, too, has left a few most exquisite bits of insight 
and sympathy with children; and, what is it in De Quincey’s 
“Confessions” which we remember most vividly, years after 
read{fng them? Is it not the picture of the child, the wonder- 
ful pathetic death scene, the lonely struggle of the outcast boy, 
rather than the experiences of later manhood? The signifi- 
cance of all that is that the world was beginning to be absorb- 
ingly interested in youth. The poets were sensitive to the new 
feelings first, then came the novelists. 

Dickens foremost of all stands for poverty and childhood. 
What troops of childish figures rise at the mention of his name! 
He has brought out with infinite tenderness and fidelity, the 
wounded sensibility, the struggles, the suffering of youth. The 
interest is in them directly, his children do not always ‘‘ grow 
up” in the books, and hence are not stu@ied as explanations of 
their later lives, but for themselves, pure and simple. Long 
after we have ceased to read Dickens, we think of him with 
a peculiar affection, because he came so close to our hearts, 
when, as impressionable children, we wept over some death- 
bed scene, some tale of suffering. Even the hardened old critic, 
Jeffrey,in manhood, was not ashamed of tears for Little Nell. 

For the perfect child-life we must turn to George Eliot. 
“The Millon the Floss” is the deepest, truest record of the 
boy and girl nature; Maggie and Tom are immortal children ; 
almost equally lifelike and vivid are the common figures, Lucy 
and Bob Jakin. It is not the elder Maggie struggling with the 
problems of destiny, who appeals so powerfully, it is the 
eager young creature, “full of passionate longings for all that 
is beautiful and glad, thirsty for all knowledge, with an ear 
straining after dreamy music that dies away and will not come 
near to her.” In her life are mirrored al! the experiences, the 
aspirations of the woman-child. 
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TRANSFORMISTIC THEORIES.* 
A. DE QUATREFAGES. 
Journal des Savants, Parts, January. 

HE doctrine of transformism, that is, the doctrine of 
descent with modification according to accepted prin- 
ciples of evolution, commands the assent of a majority of biol- 
ogists. There is, however, a minority which defends trans- 
formism in a way,which cannot be accepted, and which tends 
to bring the doctrine itself into contempt with many reflecting 
minds. Of this minority an illustrious representative is 
d’Omalius d’Halloy, who, born in 1783 and dying in 1875, was 
one of those men who confer most honor on their country. 
From 1804 to 1815 he was exclusively occupied with geology, 
and may justly be regarded as one of the founders of that 
science. In 1810 he was appointed to prepare a geological 
map of the French Empire, every part of which he visited in 
the performance of his duties. As a result of the events of 
1815, he accepted an appointment in the kingdom of the 
Netherlands and was made Governor of the province of 
Namur. The revolution of 1830 caused him to return to pri- 
vate life, whereupon he resumed his scientific labors and joined 

to the study of geology that of anthropology and biology. 

D'Omalius is one of the veterans of transformism. He tells 
us himself that he adopted this doctrine in 1831. He did not, 
however, explain his ideas on that subject in any special work, 
but they are scattered through various memoirs and addresses. 

Although coming after Lamarck,and also being able to profit 
by the words of Darwin, d’Omalius has nothing in common 
with those two chiefs of modern transformism save the gen- 
eral idea of the transmutation and affiliation of species. He 
disagrees with them on fundamental points. He does not 
believe in spontaneous generation ; he limits considerably the 
part played by natural selection; he rejects absolutely the 
thought that all beings descend from a monad. The facts 
shown by paleontology semed to d’Omalius to demonstrate 
that all the great types appeared when life was manifested on 
the earth, and that they were the result of the will of an 
omnipotent Being. Our savant was a Roman Catholic 
believer, and practiced what he believed. Nevertheless, he 
made formal reservations in favor of science. Among other 
passages, I cite a very significant one: ‘We must take the 
Sacred Books for what they really are, that is, as a means of 
making us acquainted with the great principles as well as the 
bases of our religious beliefs, and not at all as treatises on nat- 
ural sciences.” 

In the most of his writings the Belgian savant endeavors to 
show the agreement which he thinks exists between science 
and dogma. It is at this double point of view that he places 
himself when he discusses transformism. He opposes the 
theories of successive direct creations, by planting himself on 
the number of fossil species, which he estimates at thirty thou- 
sand. “I find it hard to believe,” he says, “that the omnipo- 
tent Being Whom I consider to be the author of nature, has, at 
different epochs, caused all living being to perish, in order to 
give Himself the pleasure of creating new beings, which, with 
the same general plans, present successive differences. It 
appears to me much more probable and more conformable to 
the great wisdom of the Creator to admit that, just as He has 
given to living beings the power of reproducing themselves, 
so He has also endowed them with the property of modifying 
themselves according to circumstances—a phenomenon of 
which nature still gives examples.” 

I am not able to admit that this argument is scientific, an 
argument which rests on a feeling essentially personal. More- 





* This is probably the last production of the pen of this illustrious 
writer, who died, at a great age, about a month ago.—[Ep. THE 
LITERARY DiGEsT. ] 
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over, I have always thought such language at least singular in 
the mouth or from the pen of a man as religious as d’Omalius. 
It appears to me very bold to constitute one’s self a judge as to 
what does or does not suit the wisdom of the Creator. Is not 
such talk exactly like that of Alphonso the Wise, when he said 
that, if God had consulted him on the day when the world 
was created he could have given the Creator good advice? 

I have dwelt so long on d’Omalius, because he is the most 
authoritative representative of a state of mind frequently met 
with in our day. In the face of the multiplicity of theories 
proposed in order to explain the past and present of the or- 
ganic world, in the face of the often evident incompatibility of 
these theories, more than one enthusiast has felt his old con- 
victions crumble to pieces; more than one has reached the 
point of saying that he is no longer a disciple of Geoffroy, of 
Lamarck, or of Darwin, but that none the less he continues 
faithful to the doctrine of descent and remains a ¢ransformist. 

Thus, while giving up any attempt to indicate the nature 
and succession of the phenomena from which transmuta- 
tion could result, those to whom I allude declare that they 
accept transmutation itself as real. In reality, they assert that 
causes impossible to specify have produced a result which has 
never been observed, which they themselves declare can never 
be proved, and the existence of which is denied in the name 
of everything which experience and observation teach us on 
this point. To act in this way is evidently to abandon the 
paths of positive science in order to give one’s self up to 
the suggestions of a sentiment wholly personal. Whether 
people speak in the name of dogma or in that of free thought, 
in the present state of our knowledge to call one’s self a trans- 
formist in a general and vague manner, is not to formulate a 
scientific opinion, but to perform an act of faith. 


INVOLUNTARY MOVEMENTS. 
JosEpuH JASTROW, PH.D. 
Popular Science Monthly, New York, April. 


UITEa number of delusions find a common point of origin 
Q in the widespread belief that our thoughts and actions 
are to be completely explained by reference to what our con- 
sciousness tells us and what our will directs. The equally 
important realm of the unconscious and the involuntary is too 
apt to be overlooked. We are ready to admit that, in some 
unusual and semi-morbid conditions, persons will show those 
untoward phenomena; but we are slow to believe that they 
have any bearing upon the soundly reasoned and skillfully 
directed actions of our own intelligence. Sense-deceptions, 
faulty observation, exaggeration, neglect, fallacy, illusion, and 
error abound on all sides and emphasize the need of a calm 
judgment, a well-equipped intellect, a freedom from haste and 
prejudice, an appreciation of details and nice distinctions, in 
the determination of truth and the maintenance of mental 
health. 

For these and other reasons, it is important to demonstrate 
experimentally the readiness with which normal individuals 
may be made to yield evidence of unconscious and involun- 
tary processes. When, some years ago, the American public 
was confronted with the striking phenomena of muscle-read- 
ing, wild speculations were indulged in regarding its true modus 
operandi, and the suggestion that it was to unconscious indi- 
cations, skillfully interpreted, was ridiculed. For a time, the 
view that mind-reading was muscle-reading rested upon rather 
indirect evidence, and upon modes of reasoning that do not 
carry great conviction to the ordinary mind. To supplement 
this evidence by a clear exposition of the naturalness and 
regularity of these involuntary movements is our present task. 

Inasmuch as the movements in question are often very slight, 
delicate apparatus is necessary. There is first a strong wooden 
frame, holding a heavy plate glass fifteen inches square and 
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mounted upon legs with screw adjustments, by means of 
which the plate may be kept perfectly level. Upon the plate 

glass are placed in the form of a triangle three very perfectly 

turned and polished brass balls, and upon the balls rests a thin 

crystal plate glass fourteen inches square, set in a light wooden 

frame. Covering the upper glass is a sheet of paper, upon 

which the subject of the experiment lightly rests the finger- 
tips of one hand. When all is properly adjusted and glass and 

balls are rubbed smooth with oil, it is quite impossible.to hold 

the upper plate still for more than a few seconds. If one with 

a hand upon the plate closes his eyes and thinks intently of 

something, he readily forms the conviction that the glass 

remains quiet, while a bystander is equally convinced that it 
moves. The other part of the apparatus records these move- 
ments. Fastened to the frame of the upper glass is a slender, 
straight rod ten inches long, bearing at its end a cork, and 

piercing the cork is a glass tube holding a snugly fitting glass 
rod. This rod is drawn toa smooth, round point, and when 

in position rests upon a piece of glazed paper that has been 

blackened over an oil-flame, and is smoothly stretched over a 
glass plate. The point of the rod thus records easily and accue 
rately every movement of the hand that is imparted to the 
upper plate of the apparatus, and by the manner of its adjust- 
ment accommodates itself to all irregularities of movement or 
surface. As the purpose of the apparatus is to write involun- 
tary movements, it may be named the “automatograph,” and 
a record made by it an ‘‘automatogram.” * 

Various means may be employed to hold the attention of 
the subject in a definite direction, and in all he is instructed 
to think as little as possible of his hand, making an effort, if 
he chooses, to keep it from moving. A large screen is inter- 
posed between the subject and the recording apparatus, so 
that he may not get indirect knowledge from that of any 
movement of his hand. On the wall facing him, some eight 
feet distant, are some small patches of color, the names of 
which he is asked to give. These patches are so small as to 
necessitate close attention in their distinction, and the record 
of the hand, after the subject has been employed in this way 
for a minute or two, is usually quite significant. In an average 
result, the hand moves clearly and directly towards the wall 
where the colors hang; the movement is at times halting and 
uncertain, but its general trend is unmistakable. The result 
cannot generally be anticipated, because of the marked differ- 
ence between individuals in the manifestation of involuntary 
movements, and also because the intensity of the attention 
and the momentary condition of the subject are important 
and variable characters in the result. With very good subjects, 
however, it becomes quite safe to predict the general nature of 
the result, and different tracings of the same subject bear a 
family resemblance. 

Where the subject’s attention was fixed upon colors on the 
wall arranged in three rows, the first being read from left to 
right, the second from right to left, etc., the record plainly 
indicates where the change of direction of reading took place ; 
the correspondence between the movements of the hand and ot 
the attention are perfect, whilst the movements are direct and 
extensive, 

We may substitute reading from a printed page and obtaina 
very similar result; or the attention may be directed to a 
sound, as counting the strokes of a metronome. To obtain the 
results of visual impression a silently swinging pendulum is 
used. Thinking of a hidden object also produces striking 


* The apparatus is clearly illustrated in the Popular Science Monthly, 
as are also twelve records of the results of experiments upon different 
persons. Dr. Jastrow, who is professor of experimental and compara- 
tive psychology in the University of Wisconsin, states that the ‘‘ auto- 
matograph” was designed in the laboratory of that institution, and 
that the success of the investigation, and the results obtained, are 
largely due to Miss Helen West, A.B., 1891, of the University of 
Wisconsin. 
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results, with varying grades of success, from complete failure to 
an accurate localizing of the object. Thinking of a building 
or locality makes an interesting experiment. 

The results go sufficiently far, perhaps, to indicate how read- 
ily one may obtain permanent records of involuntary move- 
ments, and how closely related these are to processes upon 
which the success of the muscle-reader depends. 





RUSSIAN ARCHAIC RESEARCHES ADJACENT TO 
KOREA, AND KOREAN STONE IMPLEMENTS. 


D. J. MacGowan, M.D. 
Korean Repository, Seoul, January. 


|‘ is well known that shell-mounds exist in some portions of 

the coasts of Japan, which abound in stone implements 
that were employed in prehistoric ages, and it is not a matter 
of surprise that similar monuments of antiquity have been dis- 
covered on the littoral of the Continent. 

Kitchen-middens have been found, not far from the Tumen 
Ula—the boundary between the southern portion of the Sibe- 
rian province, Primorsk, and the Korean province, Hamkyeng 
—containing stone implements, spools, fragments of pottery, 
and skulls, and grave-tumuli have been discovered in various 
places in the south-eastern part of Korea, containing, besides 
pottery and stone implements, rings of copper, heavily gilded, 
and parts of horse-trappings, such as buckles and ornaments. 

Hitherto Kitchen-middens have not been discovered in 
Korea; Korean archeological contributions have been derived 
from grave-tumuli, and are chiefly mortuary earthen vessels. 

Not less interesting to archxologists are the primitive 
Korean stone culinary vessels that were used before the inven- 
tion of the potter’s wheel. None of them seem to have been 
dug from the tombs. These are found in the palaces, in the 
houses of the nobles, sometimes in temples, and curio-shops. 

Those here catalogued represent the entire stock on hand in 
the shops of Seoul which have been almost emptied by foreign 
connoisseurs. 

1. FURNACE WITH HANDLES AND COVER. Height, 7 inches; 
diameter across top, 9 inches; weight, 8% lbs. This represents 
what for lack of a better term might be called a covered sauce- 
pan with a fireplace, not underneath, but in the centre, the 
viands being placed in the space around it. The same vessel, 
made of earthernware, is often seen on festive occasions in 
southern China. It probably suggested the samovar, so indis- 
pensable to Russian socia! existence. 

2. VESSEL FOR COOKING RICE. Depth, 334 inches; diameter, 
across ears, 17 inches; weight, 6% lbs. 

3. OCTAGONAL FURNACE. Height, 7% inches; diameter, 
across top, 7 inches, 

4. VESSEL. Height, 3% inches; diameter, across top, 10 
inches; across mouth of bowl, 5% inches; depth of bowl, 
2% inches. Some say that the hollow of these vessels with 
broad rims is used for charcoal fire; meat, fish, etc., being 
placed on the rim. 

5. A CIRCULAR BOX WITH COVER. Height, 4 inches: diame- 
ter, 4 inches. 

6. A SMALL FURNACE. 
4% inches. 

7. FURNACE WITH HANDLES. Height, 8 inches; diameter, 
across top, 84 inches. 

8. TEA-poT. Height, 4% inches; diameter, at base, 5 inches ; 
weight, 3 lbs.; thickness, '/s of an inch. This tea-pot has the 
hammer of Thor (of Norse mythology) or the Indian swastika 


rt (myriad), in distinct relief. 


Height, 5% inches; dfameter, 


g. INCENSE-BURNER. Height, 4% inches; diameter, 5 inches. 

10. A SMALL BOX FOR HOLDING INCENSE. 

At first glance the tea-pot vessels might be taken as evidence 
that the article was fabricated since the introduction of tea- 
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drinking, but as a matter of fact Koreans do not use tea. Ves- 
sels of this description are made for infusing gentian and other 
herbs. 

These utensils are a steatitic mineral, which from exposure 
to fire and oil assumed a bright black as if polished. They 
were all hewn from solid rock, one of the largest of them, is 
only one-fifth of an inch thick and being so thin exhibits 
great skill in chiseling. 

Pots are met with having the capacity of over a peck meas- 
ure. One of this size, a present from the King of Koreato Dr. 
Allen, is in the museum of the Smithsonian Institute. It is 
circular, with projecting octagonal rim just below its mouth, 
has a rounded bottom, without legs, and was evidently con- 
structed to be placed on an earthen or stone furnace. It is all 
hewn out of a single rock. 

In the northern part of Korea, where this mineral is found, 
the octagonal pipes are cut with knives out of stone. Boxes 
for holding tobacco show, as well as tobacco-pipes, that stone- 
ware working is not a lost art. 

It is remarkable that while in the West tradition of an age 
of stone had been obliterated, and is known only by the dis- 
coveries of stone implements, tradition in Korea is explicit 
touching the use of stone anterior to the use of metals. 

To return to Siberian archaic and ethnic researches. Apart 
from these prehistoric monuments, numerous discoveries have 
been made of cities that existed in the Usuri valleys and on 
the coast within the Pohai kingdom—coterminous with Korea 
—which flourished during the Tang epoch. Many of these 
have been described by M. Sheveleff, a painstaking Chinese 
scholar. Before I quitted Vladivostock, Prince Krapotkin 
informed me of another city, the remains of which he had just 
discovered. Thus the AXefosztory will be probably the first in 
the field to make this known to English-speaking readers, 


THE AURORA BOREALIS. 
EpGARD HAUDIE. 

Fournal de Physique Théortque et Appliquée, Parts, February. 
HERE are two well-distinguished kinds of aurora borealis. 
When the phenomenon is feeble it appears simply in the 
form of glimmerings or of luminous clouds. When the aurora 
borealis is more strongly marked it takes the shape of an arc. 
These arcs may present various forms known by the names of 
curtains, bands, zones, and crowns. Auroras in zones and 
crowns, doubtless, do not differ from each other; the differ- 
ences in appearance are due to a variation in the orientation 
of the crown in its position in respect to the observer. Auroras 
in the form of curtains or draperies are of great extent in 
iength and height, but have no sensible thickness. They may 
go downward to within 600 metres from the ground. On the 
contrary, auroras in the form ot zones and crowns, are always 
found at extremely great heights, sometimes exceeding 320 

kilometres from the ground. 

Thus, in the south of Greenland, the locality in which auro- 
ras are manifested extends from the most elevated regions of 
the atmosphere to the surface of the ground, while, in temper- 
ate countries the phenomenon occurs in the upper regions of 
the air only. If, then, the electrical nature of the phenomenon 
be admitted, this electrical current circulates in low latitudes 
in the highest regions of the atmosphere, and there produces 
discharges which have the appearance of rarefied gas, while 
the current descends to the surface of the ground in that part 
of the world which may be called the proper zone of the aurora 
borealis. The vertical direction of this current in Arctic coun- 
tries, added to the variations in the density of the layers of air 
traversed by the current, must be the cause of the different 
appearances of the phenomenon in Arctic countries, and tem- 
perate regions of the globe. 

The ordinary color of the aurora borealis is white with a 


slight tint of green or yellow. The cloudy forms have a more 
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greyish color. The edges of the draperies are often momen- 
tarily colored in red or green. 

An important contribution to our knowledge of the aurora 
borealis is the observations of Mr. Adam F, W. Paulsen, made 
at Godthaab in the south of Greenland, during the winter of 
1882-1883. Mr. Paulsen was a member of the Danish expedi- 
tion sent to the Polar regions in the years named. It is on] 
just now, however, that he has published the journal of his 
observations. 

At Godthaab the maximum of daily auroral activity is at 
nine o'clock in the evening and the maximum of the year is 
about the time of the winter solstice. 
land observations shows a maximum of frequency when the 
number of solar spots is a minimum and inversely. 

The law laid down by Mr. Tromholt, according to which the 
auroral zone changes its place in the course of twenty-four 
hours, in such a manner that during the night, it is directed 
towards the north, seems clearly contradicted by the observa- 
tions of Mr. Paulsen. 


The series of Green- 


Finally there has been observed a direct opposition between 
the maximum of frequency of auroras in Arctic countries and 
temperate regions. If this fact is general, it proves that a more 
active evolution of the phenomena of aurora borealis in low 
latitudes enfeebles the auroral activity in that part of the 
globe which may properly be called the zone of auroras. 


THE EFFECT OF GAS AT HIGH PRESSURE IN SUB- 
TERRANEAN REGIONS. 
M. DAUBREE. 
Bulletin de la Soctété Géologigue de France, Paris. 

HE mechanical power at work in subterranean regions, and 
T which produces the external phenomena of volcanoes, 
has not yet been submitted to direct studies, and at first blush 
it does not appear to be of a nature that can be the subject of 
experiments. It is not impossible, however, it seems to me, to 
realize conditions, or something approaching them, which 
reproduce some of the natural laboratories to which I have 
alluded, and for this end it appeared to me that I might have 
recourse to the energetic production of force which explosives 
develop. 

In my experiments I employed sometimes cotton-powder 
sometimes dynamite-gum, A little casemate, very solidly built, 
in which the explosions were produced, protected the operators 
from all injury. 

Among the different questions which I attempted to solve 
by my experiments are: 

1. The opening of vertical and cylinder-like chimneys, with 
which the crust of the earth is perforated in various regions, 
and especially in the diamond-producing country of South- 
ern Africa, in most volcanic districts and elsewhere. 

2. The breaking up of rocks and particularly the production 
of volcanic dust, the geological ré/e of which gains wider, 
recognition every day. 

3. The apparent plasticity of rocks, under the influence of 
mechanical efforts analogous to those of which we have innu- 
merable examples, in the masses of matter which have been 
dislodged in various regions. 

4. The working of the diamond mines of Southern Africa has 
revealed, among other important facts, a particular way in 
which the crust of the earth has been broken. This way 
is by vertical canals, the remarkable characters of which have 
been exactly proved by the working of numerous mines. It 
would be difficult to see how any agent save a motive gas could 
produce the round and vertical perforations of which I have 
spoken. My experiments, however, seem to prove indubitably 
that these perforationsare due to the action of compressed gas 
alone. 

Equally established appears the theory that the canals of 
volcanoes are due to the same cause. The energy of the 
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mechanical power which resides in the interior of the globe, 
and which is an inseparable quality of elastic fluids under high 
pressure, is manifested clearly by volcanic phenomena, 

In case of eruptions these elastic fluids spout forth violently 
and give evidence of their great tension by the height which 
they reach, a height rendered visible by the dust that they 
transport. This immiense transportation of dust was espe- 
cially noteworthy in the eruption of Cotopaxi in 1877, in the 
explosion of Krakatau in 1883, and the one which took place 
at New Zealand in 1886. This expansive force is clearly 
shown, moreover, by the throwing up of immense blocks, as 
has happened at Vesuvius, where gigantic fragments have 
been hurled, we are told, 1,200 metres above the summit, and 
have fallen to the ground 4,000 metres from the axis of 
the volcano. At Etna, the lava which often rises to the 
very top of this singular pyramid, rendered so imposing by its 
isolation, and to which the Arabians have given the name 
of Djedel (the mountain far excellence), comes from a reservoir 
certainly situated much below the level of the sea; it thus 
gives evidence, as Elie de Beaumont remarked, of a pressure 
of more than a thousand atmospheres. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE VALLEY OF THE RHINE. 
A. DE LAPPARENT. 


Comptes Rendus des Séances de la Soctété de Géographie, 
Paris, February. 


ECENTLY Mr. Irénée Chiron undertook to demonstrate 
at a meeting of this Society, that hitherto we have been 
grossly mistaken in regard to the character of the chain of the 
Vosges Mountains; that these are not, as was thought, a line 
of heights parallel tothe Rhine, but a succession of chains 
running from southwest to northeast, a succession proved by 
alternate bands of primary rocks, of granite, and of crystalline 
schists; that these chains were prolonged as far as the Black 
Forest, and that, if the valley of the Rhine broke their conti- 
nuity, it was not by reason of a gap, but because the waters 
descending at a prehistoric epoch from the Vosges and the 
Jura cut a trench which was progressively deepened by the 
work of erosion. 

This theory of Mr. Chiron is of a nature to cause geologists 
some surprise. The chain running in the direction from south- 
west to northeast, which that gentleman thinks he has discov- 
ered, is well known to geologists. Mr. Marcel Bertrand, in 
his work on the ancient orography of Europe, described it and 
gave it the name of the Hercynian Chain. 

The mountains in question, after having had in all proba- 
bility a height equal to that of the Alps which we know, were 
so thoroughly worn away at the beginning of the Secondary 
Period that of the Vosges there remained but one island, and 
when this last had furnished by its destruction the elements 
of the conglomerate known as Vosgian Grit, that part of the 
Hercynian Chain disappeared altogether. 

Later there was an elevation of the land, but this time in a 
direction conformable to that of the present Vosges, engen- 
dering at the Jurassic epoch, at least a chain of islands, to the 
base of which came the polyps who built up the beautiful cal- 
careous masses of Lorraine. The emersion of the Vosges was 
complete at the Cretaceous epoch and lasted until the middle 
of the Tertiary Period. Then only, and doubtless as the 
result of a wrinkling more and more accentuated, the key of 
the arch, which had already given more than one sign of weak- 
ness, broke and the whole mass tumbled to pieces. Then was 
born that linear ditch in which the Rhine flows to-day, but 
which before was an arm of the sea, connecting the Oligocene 
basin of Switzerland with that of Mayence. 

Not only did the waters “ of prehistoric times” find the val- 
ley of the Rhine all made; but at the epoch when this valley 
did not exist, and when the mass of the Vosges and of the 
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Black Forest stood at its extreme height, the sea occupied the 
place of Switzerland, and the Vosgian waters emptied into it. 
When, a long time after the digging out of the Rhine valley, 
the Alps were elevated in their turn, the great glaciers which 
were formed on them descended as far as Basle, and threw into 
the ditch of the Rhine the product of their fusion. Then, in 
the alternations of the Glacial Period this ditch was some- 
times heaped up with alluvial matter, sometimes emptied by 
torrential waters; and thus were formed on its sides the ter- 
races which Mr. Chiron has taken for a progressive hollowing 
of hard rocks. When, however, the work of the running 
waters formed these terraces, the ditch of the Rhine had 
existed for a long time and was even deeper than the valley 
through which the Rhine flows in our time. 





EVOLUTION ACCORDING TO THEOSOPHY. 
HERBERT Coryn, F.T.S., M.R.C.S. Erc. 
Lucifer, London, March. 


HE fact is this. Man, as regards the type of his present 
body, is not descended from the ape, but both from a 
common type, which no longer exists, although science is 
aware of its nature. The various species of animals that now 
exist exhibit some tendency to vary, to ascend in the scale of 
adaptation. These branched out from earlier forms, and these 
from still earlier ones, and so on. But if we press back far 
enough we get dehind sctence, to a type which to science 
reveals no traces, because all matter was then in a very “ unscien- 
tific” astral state. Therefore their fossils remain on that 
plane for the astral clairvoyant only. Perhaps one day, not 
distant, science will be astonished to find that its extra-sensif 
tive photographic plates are impressed with certain strange 
and unexpected pictures. Follow, then, the animal types back 
to the time when all matter was of astral tenuity. We know 
from The Secret Doctrine, that the very earliest life-type on this 
globe, that of man, was circular, oval, or formless, masses of 
fluidic astral jelly. These men of the first Races had no parts 
or structure—filmy “cells” of astral vapor. This, condensed into 
a smal! compass, would solidify into matter as we knowit, the 
objective protoplasm, and—in its clear, gelatinous appearance, 
its shapelessness, tending to sphericity, its mobility, uniform- 
ity of structure, and properties—would closely resemble the pres- 
ent lowest unicellular organisms. And this zs what happened, for 
the man of the first two Races was an expanded protozoGn, an 
immense cell of astral jelly, which was and is eternal, propa- 
gating its like then in early man, as now in the protozoén by 
simply dividing into two. There neither was nor is death; it 
is the physical coat that dies, the secreted externalized body. 
Primeval man was the spherical cell from which sprouted the 
trunk of the biological tree. It was inhabited by a monad that 
had become human in the preceding Rounds, and whose 
astral coat was supplied for it by the Lunar Pitris. And just 
as the Pitris supplied the human monad with an astral coat of 
their own making, so man supplied from his astral envelope a 
coat for the less progressed animal monads. These, each in 
its coating, and modifying it in accordance with their inner 
potentialities and needs, assumed the primordial types of the 
animal kingdoms. These varying infinitely, with material 
solidification, gave rise to the branches whose first twigs are 
the fossils found to-day, and whose terminals are the types of 
to-day. Thus the Theosophic view, that the animal forms are 
derived from man, and not vzce versd is as well able to account 
for the facts as any other view. 

It may be asked whether Theosophy admits of the possibil- 
ity of the monads now encased in animal organisms becoming 
human, and the reply is Yes, that is their destiny, but not in 
this Round. They area Round behind us in consciousness, 
and must complete a whole septenary Round as animals before 
taking rank as man, 
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THE RELIGIOUS SECTS OF RUSSIA. 
B. ESTLANDER. 
Finsk Tidskrift, Helsing fors, February. 
i, 


HE most remarkable among the religious sects of Russia 
are the Raskols, the Molokans, and the Dukoborts. The 
Raskols were prominent as far back as the time of Peter the 
Great, but were at that time the Old Russian party of opposi- 
tion against West European ideas. In this century, they 
changed entirely, and in the direction of liberality. They were 
a highly respected community, industrious, moral, and reliable; 
they did not use strong drink nor tobacco. Their distinguish- 
ing feature was culture. They could read, and were instructed 
in the Bible and other religious books; they established 
schools for the people; in education and religious matters 
they reckoned woman equal to man; they sought the real 
religious element behind the symbolic form. In our day, the 
Raskols are divided into many sects: the “priestly” are the 
most conservative; the ‘“ non-priestly,” who are divided among 
themselves, are more progressive. But the sect does not now 
exercise the same great influence as before. The many new 
movements which have sprung up in southern Russia have 
pushed the older sects to the wall. 

Among the new sects the Stwudzsts are the most remarkable. 
They have spread with great rapidity throughout the land. 
The cause of their rapid progress is not to be found in one or 
more remarkable and strong personalities. It is, so to say, a 
movement without leaders. From the data obtained at the 
many Stundist trials, it appears that their progress is partly 
due to the incapacity of the orthodox priests to satisfy the 
peasants’ spiritual needs, and partly to the oppression and 
daily sufferings of the people. Ratushin says: ‘‘When they 
cast me into prison, everybody was surprised that it was done, 
because I read the Scriptures. They, therefore, all read the 
New Testament. And the Scriptures set them free. When I 
was cast into prison the second time, still more people began 
to read. Thus have our doctrines been propagated, but not by 
anyone’s preaching.” 

The doctrinal “ system” of the Stundists is very indefinite. 
They reject all dogma; they make much of Christian love, 
which they preach and practice. Stadling says: ‘‘ The Stun- 
dists avoid deep philosophical speculations and endeavor to 
exercise practical Christianity on the foundation of the New 
Testament.” As with the Raskols, so with these people, edu- 
cation and knowledge is highly esteemed. 

The situation of the Stundists became very much embar- 
rassed in the seventies, when the nihilistic propaganda was on 
the increase. The reaction got the upper hand, and in ecclesi- 
astical matters the power of Pobedonostzeff, the General Pro- 
curator of the Holy Synod, was unlimited, particularly after 
the regicide in 1881. In 1884 the Bishop of Mohileff reported 
to the Synod that “the influence of the Stundists is very 
injurious to the people’s religious faith, and that they create 
discontent among the people against the existing authorities 
of the State.” He further says that if the State does not step in 
to take radical measures, “the movement will be the ruin of the 
Russian Church.” 

The same year, 1884, is remarkable in the history of the 
Russian sects for the discovery of an evangelical movement in 
St. Petersburg under the leadership of Pashkoff. It is speci- 
ally remarkable because it began among the fashionable people 
and spread from them to the lower classes. For the first time 
in Russia is seen a spiritual union between the higher and the 
lower strata of society. Pashkoffism works mainly in the direc- 
tion of evangelical benevolence, the distribution of Bibles, 
Testaments, and religious pamphlets. 

In April, 1884, there was a general convention in St. Peters- 
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burg of delegates from the Pashkoffites, the Stundists, the 
Molokans, and the Baptists. On the last day of the conven- 
tion several delegates were elected ; Pashkoff and Count Korf, 
the presiding officers, were banished from Russia; the depots 
of the Bible Society was confiscated, and all distributions of 
Bibles forbidden. Since that time nothing has been heard 
of Pashkoffism. 

But new movements have been started in spite of the Church 
and the State, particularly, Christian communistic societies. 
Socialism and communism is nothing new among the Russian 
sects, but never before have they appeared in so definite forms 
as lately among the Sha/aputs and the Sutajeffs. The latter 
sect is most interesting on account of its influence upon Leo 
Tolstoi. 

Sutajeff was fifty years old when he began to teach. His 
peculiar religious views originated in the contemplation of the 
misery he saw around him, and its contrast to the teachings of 
the New Testament. He read in Acts that the first Christians 
worked with their own hands, that they had everything in 
common, and he was startled by the actual condition of 
Christendom, as he saw it. His conscience reproved him ; he 
sold his business and gave his earnings, 5,000 marks, to the 
poor, After that he returned to his homestead, and began to 
work in the fields. 

Sutajeff’s break with the Orthodox Church came gradually. 
He was dissatisfied with its ceremonies, and regarded them as 
lacking in moral power. ‘‘ We bear,” he said, “the cross of 
Christ upon our breast, but we do nothing for the cause of 
Christ and His truth.” It was never his purpose to form a new 
sect. ‘“ There is but one religion, and that is love. We believe 
in the Trinity; God the Father is love, and Jesus Christ pro- 
claimed love, and the Holy Ghost taught us the same by the 
Apostles. Our doctrine isthat there must be no plundering of 
one another, no war, no usury, no trade, and no money.” 
Such notions are preached by Sutajeff and his friends. The 
primitive Christian brotherly love is their principle, and it must 
be manifested in this life, ‘‘ for we do not know what.there is 
on the other side.” When the tax-collector comes around, he 
allows him to satisfy himself from his property, but he will not 
pay him. When he is sentenced by a law court, he suffers his 
punishment, but he does not recognize the authority of the 
court. When his sons were taken to be soldiers, they suffered 
all kinds of torture, but would not take the arms, and were 
finally liberated. He has no locks for his barns and store- 
houses. Once, when he at night surprised some thieves on his 
property, he himself helped them to get off with their plunder. 
The next day, however, they returned the stolen property and 
repented their sin, 

(To be continued.) 


THE NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS. 


FRIEDRICH VON HELLWALD. 
Ausland, Stuttgart, No. 7, 1892. 

MONG the relics and remnants of the historic churches of 
A the East, the Nestorian Christians constitute an interest- 
ing and important element. One section is found in Kourdis- 
tan, a wild country inhabited chiefly by a still wilder race of 
Mohammedans, who persecute and plunder their Christian 
neighbors without mercy. In a deep valley, surrounded by 
almost inaccessible mountains, lies Dshulamerk, their chief 
city, and the seat of the Patriarch. Their territory extends 
from the Tigris river, along the southern border of Armenia 
and into Persia for 450 kilometres, extending thence west- 
ward the same distance, and embracing the mountains and 
plains of ancient Assyria as far as Mossul, on the site of old 
Nineveh. In the east the territory includes a number of the 
most fertile plains of Persia. The name Nestorians they do 
not like, calling themselves Nasrani, by which appellation they 
are also known among their neighbors. Nasrani is the ordi- 
nary Arabic term for Christian, being derived from the word 
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Nazareth. In order to particularize this general term, they 
frequently add to it the word Siriany, or Syrian. 

The origin of this Christian sect is well known. A Chaldean 
Presbyter of Antiochia, Nestorius by name, was, in 428, 
appointed Patriarch of Constantinople. He refused to call the 
Virgin Mary ‘‘the mother of God,” and was charged with her- 
esy for denying the union of the two natures in Christ into one 
personality. The third G@écumenical Council at Ephesus in 431 
condemned Nestorius and his doctrine, and he was banished. 
The controversy continued for two hundred years, and those 
sections of the church which adhered to the views of the 
deposed Patriarch were called Nestorians. In the East they 
spread rapidly, especially in Syria, and evinced great vitality 
and mission-activity, extending into India and the East, even 
as far as China and the remote regions of Mongolia. After the 
Mongolians became Moslems they began to persecute the Nes- 
torians, whom they had theretofore favored highly and intrusted 
with important offices in the State and Government. -In 1551, 
a section of the Nestorians made a compromise with the 
Church of Rome, and these are called United, or Chaldean 
Christians, numbering about 20,000 souls. These acknowledge 
the supremacy of the Pope, but worship according to the 
Greek Rite. Their patriarchal seat is at Diabekr. The regu- 
lar Nestorians live chiefly in high and retired valleys into 
which only in recent years the plundering Kurds have ventured 
to penetrate. Thousands of Christians were murdered until 
the angry protests of the Christian governments of Europe 
compelled the Porte to interfere. 

In Persia, the condition of the Nestorians has been even 
more deplorable. The Moslems treat them like slaves. Their 
wives, sisters, and daughters are torn from them; many are 
killed; others allowed to starve. Chief among the oppressors 
is the Agas or landlord. All products of the land are divided 
into three parts, and of these two go tothe Agas. With the 
last third the Nestorian peasant must not only support him- 
self and family, but also pay his taxes. The Persian laws in 
every respect discriminate against the Christians. The taxes 
are collected by the soldiers, and with brutal severity. Before 
the Mohammedan judges there is no redress for the Christians. 
No Christian is allowed to testify in court, not even in a murder 
trial. They are not allowed to kill their own cattle, but must 
hire a Moslem todo this. This isdone because the hide is used 
by the Mohammedans for clothing, and they are not permitted 
to use the hides of animals slaughtered by unclean hands, and 
the Christians are regarded as unclean. Assuch the Christians 
are also excluded from all the markets. The Mohammedan 
has only disgust for the Christian, and answers with a sneer 
the greeting forced from the Christian by his sad condition. 
Since the advent of the American missionaries the intellectual 
and spiritual life, as also the education, of the Nestorian Chris- 
tians have been considerably elevated. Their progress in this 
direction has only increased the jealousy of their enemies. 

The Nestorians accept only two sacraments, Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. They worship no saints; their priests are 
married, with the exception of the highest church dignitaries. 
Especially the Patriarch, called “ Melek,” or “Marshum” in 
popular parlance, is forbidden to take a wife and dare touch no 
animal food. The next in rank are the Priests or Presbyters, 
called ‘ Kashisha,” or Deacons, or ‘‘ Shamshona.” Their forms 
of worship show almost Protestant simplicity. They are 
exceedingly conservative, and their religion is little more than 
an external formalism of a spiritual and evangelical life, even 
their religious leaders know nothing. Stealing is a very rare 
occurrence among them, and in this respect they compare 
favorably with their corrupt Mohammedan neighbors. Only 
the clergy can read, and they conduct the services chiefly in 
the old Syriac, a language now not understood by the people. 
They do not observe the Sabbath rigidly, and are much given 


to falsehoods, two faults which they excuse on the score of’ 


their deplorable surroundings. They are also given to drunk- 
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enness, Owing to the fact that their whole country is almost 
one grand vineyard, and wine is as cheap as water. In the 
moral condition of the people there has been a change for the 
better, at least in a measure, thanks mainly to the labors of 
the American missionaries, Smith and Dwight. The first mis- 
sionary among the Nestorians was Dr. Perkins, who came in 
1834. In 1840 a printing-press was set up,and in 1846 the New 
Testament appeared. Six years later the entire’ Bible appeared 
in a language which the people could understand. Sincethen 
the gospel has been spreading steadily and successfully. 

One of the strangest peculiarities among the Nestorians js 
the practice of buying women as wives for a stated period of 
time. This is an old Oriental custom still retained by the 
lower grade of people under Mohammedan control. Girls 
have been and still are sold by the Nestorian parents to hus- 
bands for a certain number of years or months. At the expi- 
ration of this period the contract can be renewed, or the wife 
readily finds another husband, since her value is enhanced by 
the sum she received for her first venture. Such marriages are 
regarded as perfectly proper by the Nestorians, and not infre- 
quently receive the sanction of the Church. The marriage 
itself is called ‘“‘ Matrimonio alla carta.” 

These Nestorians are not only a peculiar religious sect, but 
are ethnologically also a unique phenomenon. Although 
entirely surrounded by Persians and Kurds they speak a purely 
Semitic language, a modern Syriac. They still possess a num- 
ber of old Syriac manuscripts. In all probability they are a 
remnant of the old Assyrians, 


RELIGIOUS LIFE AND THOUGHT IN HOLLAND. 
Sunday at Home, London, March. 

N medals struck in honor of William, Prince of Orange was 
@} often to be seen the legend Sevzs tranguzllus tn undis— 
“calm amid the wild waves.” The words might serve to 
describe Holland itself, perpetually threatened by the sea, and 
yet so calm in face of its terrible foe. Should one of its cele- 
brated dykes give way, Amsterdam might be submerged. But 
the great city appears to feel no sense of danger. The whole 
nation, in fact, is proverbial for its quiet demeanor and its 
phlegmatic temperament. This attitude is not the outcome 
of indifference, but rather of another mood of mind which the 
national motto well expresses—/e mazntiendrz, “1 will hold 
on.” Persistent battling with their foes, persistent endeavors 
to secure and maintain their rights, these are the qualities 
which, far more than their phlegm, have marked the Dutch 
people for more than three hundred years. Under the leader- 
ship of the noble Prince of Orange and his successors, they 
sought and obtained religious freedom, and Holland became 
the happy asylum where thousands of persecuted Huguenots 
found a home, large-hearted generosity, and an ample sphere 
for the exercise of their talents, whether as soldiers, merchants, 
manufacturers, or preachers. 

Holland, indeed, owes its existence as a State to the Refor- 
mation. From being a mere congeries of provinces, an appan- 
age of the Spanish monarchy, it united its forces, and after 
eighty years of terrible struggles (1568-1648) secured independ- 
ence and nationality, and took its place, and that an honored 
one, in the great European commonwealth. 

At the outset of their course as an independent people, the 
attention of the Dutch was earnestly occupied by questions of 
creed and doctrine, and having embraced Calvinism they clung 
to it with pertinacity, showing little toleration for the members 
of other Confessions. During the eighteenth century the 
general indifference to religion extended to Holland; but by 
the time the present century had entered on its third decade, 
the reviving breath which had quickened so many souls in 
Switzerland and France had passed into Holland, and with the 
same result. 

Conspicuous among the leaders of this period was Groen van 
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Prinsterer, who headed the party, to which he himself gave the 
name anti-revolutionary. For him, the French Revolution, 
regarded as a system, proclaimed the rights of man instead of 
his duties, natural reason was substituted for Divine revelation, 
the sovereignty of the people for the sovereignty of God. 

One of the first effects of the revival of religious life in Hol- 
land was a secession from the Dutch Reformed Church. This 
was not what Groen van Prinsterer and his friends desired. 
Their purpose was to effect a radical reformation in the 
National Church, but the returning spiritual life compelled 
many to wish for a separation from the worldly and unbeliev- 
ing elements which so largely prevailed in it. Secession was 
followed by persecution, but the Christian Reformed Church 
now numbers 150,000 members, and has a Theological Faculty 
at Kampen with about eighty students. 

Many members of the National Church who sympathized 
with the Seceders in doctrinal points, thought it best to 
remain in the Church, in the hope that, at no distant day, it 
might again become an orthodox institution. So, amid all 
subsequent controversies, there has always been within the 
borders of the Reformed Church a considerable phalanx of 
staunch Calvinists, a phalanx which, of late years, has received 
large accessions. This is due to Dr. Kuyper, at present one of 
the most noted personages in Holland. As a clergyman, his 
first parish was in the Betume district, near Arnheim, where 
he became a sturdy Calvinist. After brief pastorates at the 
Hague and Amsterdam, Dr. Kuyper felt himself called to 
devote his whole strength to the promotion of the anti-revo- 
lutionary cause, and so he became editor of a daily and also of 
a weekly paper. To these duties he has now added the care 
and direction of a Free University, which he has founded in 
Amsterdam. How far this last movement will succeed 
remains to be seen. There are about eighty students, but they 
are not all studying theology. His aim is to make it what it 
now is not—a true university, with its several faculties of the- 
ology, law,and medicine. Dr. Kuyper, who may be character- 
ized as ultra-Calvinistic, has five churches in Amsterdam, and 
although the attendants are almost all servants or people of 
the humble class, it is said that much money is raised. His 
hope was that the earnestly religious portion of the Protestant 
community would regard him and his friends as the true Prot- 
estant Reformed Church, and would gather round him, thus 
enabling him to get the whole Church, together with its funds, 
into his hands—a desire, it may be remarked, of a somewhat 
revolutionary character for one who styles himself an anti- 
revolutionist. At present, he labors under the disadvantage 
that his position is that of a Dissenter. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A CENTRAL AFRICAN RAILWAY. 





H. G. Prout. 
Bulletin of the American Geographical Society, New York, 
No. 4, Part i. 


FEW weeks ago the Exgzneer (London) published a series 
of three articles by Mr. W. Wiseman, M. Inst. C. E. ona 
proposed railroad through British Central Africa. These arti- 
cles are worth reading as a work of the imagination, but as 
“Counsell” they lack the first elements—they lack truth, 
sobriety, and judgment. The series of articles ended as it 
begun, in generalities. Consequently I venture a few observa- 
tions. 

The proposed line is on the tenth parallel N. Lat., and 3,000 
miles in length. Only the most superficial examination of this 
line has ever been made, except at the point where it crosses 
the Nile, and a few miles from the sea at the western end. 
From Lagos to the proposed crossing of the Niger, say 200 
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miles, the country is fairly well known. Thence, for 500 miles 
well into Borna, something like accurate information may be 
had, Thence, right on to the Nile, say 1,200 or 1,400 miles, the 
tenth parallel has been crossed by white men, only at intervals 
of 200 to 400 miles, and from the Nile to Berbera, say 1,000 
miles, the country is even less known. What may happen in 
200 or 400 or 1,000 miles of Africa one may guess at, but no 
sane man would risk much money or reputation on the guess. 
To say that in those great unknown gaps will be found mate- 
rials for construction and “teeming millions” ready to work 
cheaply, and hungry to trade with civilized nations, is not 
only pure assumption, but absurdly improbable. 

The tenth parallel is just on the border line between the 
country of the semi-civilized Mahomedans and the naked 
Pagan negroes, who have been to some extent modified by 
contact with them. 

I shall not attempt to speak for the country for 700 miles 
from the Gulf of Guinea to Borna, There a population may 
exist, which isso far advanced that it will help build a rail- 
road and support it when built. I doubteven this. I am not, 
sure that it would pay to build a road even 200 miles to Lagos. 
But to build a road from the southern part of Borna to the 
Gulf of Aden would be an appalling and unforgivable waste of 
money and life. The gum arabic, ostrich feathers, and other 
local products which are gathered in the whole belt that 
could be made tributary to the Central African railway, would 
not fill one freight train a week, and it would be hard to load 
those trains back. People who produce so little that the world 
wants, and wantso little that the world produces, may support 
acaravan commerce profitable to a good many traders, but 
from that to a commerce that would support a railroad the 
step is long. 

As workmen, the people would be worthless. They are accus- 
tomed to the use of no tools but the most trivial digging and 
cutting implements, and they have the reluctance of all bar- 
barous people to steady work. Mr. Wiseman says ‘‘ cheap 
labor is practically available throughout the entire length of 
the railway.” The only way it can be had is to force the people 
to work. England might be willing to do that in the interest 
of Christian civilization, and we doubt not that it would be a 
capital thing for the Africans to be compelled to work, but then, 
as Gordon would have said : ‘‘ The scandal would be too great.” 
In other regions the people are warlike, and always ready to 
try conclusions wish the invader. Again for hundreds of miles, 
and probably for half the route there is no timber fit for ties; 
and if there were, the white ants would eat it. Finally the 
whole zone is a region of mortal fevers. 

I have said what I have said, because it is a man’s duty to 
correct evil and dangerous “ Counsell,” and not in any spirit of 
opposition to England’s enterprises in Africa. Quite to the 
contrary, I believe it is the duty and the policy of England to 
open up the “ Dark Continent.” There is no other people so 
fit to subdue and control a barbaric race as the English. Any 
candid man of any race and country must see, shining through 
the history of the extension of the British Empire, the noblest 
and most brilliant human qualities, the highest genius for war 
and for government, the deepest fortitude, and the most 
patient and persistent common sense. So I have nothing to 
say against England’s occupation of Africa, but wish it God 
speed. Such an enterprise as this proposed Central African 
railroad can only hinder it. By and by, when England gets 
ready to retake the Soudan, as she ought to dosome time, the 
first step is to push a railroad across from the Red Sea to the 
Nile, say from Suakim to Berber. By that route, the heart of 
the Soudan would be within two hundred and fifty miles by 
rail, of deep water. Had this railroad been built years ago, 
when I examined the country and recommended it, the 
Mahdi'’s rebellion would have been crushed in the bud, a vast 
land would have been saved from untold suffering, and Gordon 
might still be doing his noble and beneficent work on earth. 
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GESCHICHTE DER NEUTESTAMENTLICHEN OFFEN- 
BARUNG. Von Dr. C. F. Nisgen, Professor der Theologie zu 
Rostock. I. Band. Geschichte Jesu Christi. Munich: Beck. 2 
Parts. 1891. 


[Without doubt or debate the new volumes of Professor Nésgen on the History 
of New Testament Revelation, are, with the possible exception of Zahn’s 
Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons, the most solid and valuable work 
which has for a decade and more been produced by the conservative and positive 
scholarship of theological Germany. It shows abundantly that in this field of 
research, too, as has been shown in others, the Biblical Records need fear no 
investigation, and that a truly reverent and not a radical and rationalistic criti- 
cism of the Scriptures only confirms their claim as a Revelation and the history of 
a Revelation. Works like those of Nisgen and Zahn show that a thoroughly scien- 
tific treatment of the Scriptures is possible which still leaves them substantially 
what they have always been in character and contents, namely, the Word of God. 
In fact, the work of Nisgen is the only strictly satisfactory exposition of the Life 
and Teachings of Christ from this point of view; even such splendid works as 
those of Weiss and Beyschlog make more concessions than they should to radical 
views which they refute. The first half of the work, in two parts, giving the 
Life and Teachings of Jesus Christ, has appeared ; the second half, to treat of the 
Apostolic Era, will be issued soon. Of the rich contents, we can give here only 
enough to sharpen the appetite of the reader for more. The work is unique both 
in matter and manner. ] 


EVELATION is the self-manifestation of God to man and 
through man, the object in view being the restoration of man to 
his lost estate. All Revelation aims at the deliverance of mankind 
( Heilsoffenbarung), and is first a Revelation by deed, and with this is 
then connected the Revelation by word. The centre and richest 
development of all Revelation is found in Jesus Christ. The coming 
of Christ into this world, notwithstanding its connection with history 
and contemporary events, is yet something entirely new and unique. 
The view of Ranke, according to which Christ’s advent is merely one 
event in the course of human history, as also the view of the Schleier- 
macher-Baur schools, according to which Christianity is the result of 
an inner and imminent development of the spirit of mankind (AZensch- 
heitsgeist), as also the modern hypotheses which identify the effects of 
Christianity in the early Church with Christianity itself—all these 
views which weaken the origin and character of Christianity as to its 
Divine factors and features, do not explain satisfactorily the facts and 
phenomena in this case. Only when Christianity is appreciated as a 
world-subduing power can its nature be understood. Therefore, the 
history of Revelation issomething different from the history of Relig- 
ion, and the history of New Testament Revelation something differ- 
ent from the history of the primitive Church and of primitive Chris- 
tianity. In the same way the New Testament Books are not the 
records merely of the original sum of knowledge possessed by the 
first congregations, but they are the expressions of the will and 
thoughts of God called forth by His own volition. They are self-man- 
ifestations of God. The preaching of the Apostles is a part and por- 
tion of the New Testament Revelation. Accordingly this current 
separation of New Testament history and New Testament theology, 
according to which the latter is to furnish only an inventory of the 
ideas contained in the New Testament, must give place to the consid- 
eration of the development of New Testament Revelation according 
to its various stages and periods as a union of the Revelation of Deed 
and the Revelation of Word or Testimony. 

The sources for the elucidation of the history of New Testament 
Revelation are solely and entirely the books of the New Testament, 
which, however, are not the confessions of the congregation. The 
hypothesis of written sources for Gospels is to be rejected; and, 
although Luke, in his introduction, mentions other writings, yet our 
Gospel-writers drew from oral tradition alone. The Gospel of Mat- 
thew is an extended reproduction of an older book of the same author, 
and also the authenticity of the fourth Gospel must be maintained. 
There are no myths in the New Testament. The point at whicha 
scientific inquiry into the life and teachings of Christ must set in, is 
the self-consciousness of the Saviour. The scientific problem to be 
solved is to pass from the knowledge of the personal self of Christ 
and His uniqueness to the understanding of His life and works. 
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The most characteristic feature of the life of Christ before His bap- 
tism was its agreement with His later life and claims. Long before 
He appeared in public, Jesus knew that He was the Son of David and 
the promised Messiah. The consciousness of this mission did not 
come to Him through any special or marked event in His career, but 
developed with the evolution of His self-consciousness. The his- 
tory of Christ’s childhood, as given by the Gospels, is authentic. [t 
is probable that, in connection with the events recorded of His twelfth 
year, His parents made Him acquainted with the revelations preyj. 
ously given them concerning His calling. The public appearance of 
John the Baptist can only be explained on the basis of a revelation to 
him. His baptism was neither merely a sign of repentance nor 
entirely a spiritual baptism, but rather a preparatory step to Christian 
baptism, indeed, as frimordia gratia. 

The word of Christ addressed to the Baptist shows that He was 
clearly conscious of His mission and calling. The fact that Jesus 
never calls Himself the Servant of God shows how keen was this con- 
sciousness of this Divine character as the Son of God. This item in 
the Scriptures never designates merely the relation of affection between 
God and another being, but also the oneness in being and kind. The 
name Son of Man emphasizes the fact that Jesus knew Himself to be 
the bearer of the fate and suffering of man, in reference to His fulfill- 
ment of the Messianic calling and work. The plan of Jesus was, 
indeed, not a programme fixed and settled in all its details from the 
outset, but, nevertheless, He knew from the beginning that He must 
suffer for the sins of the world and was prepared to dothis. The 
modern idea that Jesus gradually changed His plans, and through cir- 
cumstances and surroundings adopted a calling of which He knew 
nothing in the outset, are entirely without foundation. In His work 
Christ begins with the fulfillment of the Old Covenant, His person and 
deeds are the realities of which the shadows were given in the Old 
Testament. The temptation was a real event and not mental. 

With regard to the activity of Christ, the representations of John 
are as historical as those of the three Synoptists. A mythical con- 
ception of this work has not the shadow of an evidence in criticism or 
history. Christ’s miracles are not a subordinate feature of this work, 
but intimately connected with it as proving His Divinity. The fact 
that He only occasionally raised the dead, was owing to the fact that 
the measure of subjective faith necessary to such a miracle was only 
seldom present. The Sermon onthe Mount is typical and represen- 
tative of the preaching of Christ, as it is here that He gives the funda- 
mental ideas as to the character and membership of the Kingdom of 
God on earth, the establishment of which was His prime object on earth. 
The ideas of Justification by Faithand the Kingdom of God need renewed 
emphasis over against the views of the Ritschl school, which practi- 
cally empties them of their contents and blessings. In regard to the 
calling of the Apostles, too, the modern conceptions that Christ Him- 
self did not establish such an office is contradicted by the facts in the 
case, and the warmth of their zeal arose, to a great extent, from their 
conception of the true character and mission of Christ. In fact, the 
career of the Lord, when viewed in the light of fair Biblical criticism 
still shows itself to be that of a God-Man, conscious of His high and 
holy calling; and a careful and cautious study of the sources in the 
New Testament gives no evidence to the naturalistic and naturalizing 
ideas of the advanced theological thought. Christ still remains the 
God-Man Saviour, and Chiristianity the great miracle of human history. 





IN BEAVER COVE AND ELSEWHERE. By Matt Crimm. 
Cloth, pp. 346. New York: Chartes L. Webster & Co. 1892. 


[This is a series of eleven short stories of life in Georgia, told with great power, 
and exhibiting a great deal of ‘* human natur,’’ with a depth of pathos anda 
dash of quiet humor init. The first story, ‘‘ In Beaver Cove,” gives its title to 
the book. ] 


HEY were having a dance over at Beaver Cove, and all the young 
people of the Cove and adjoining settlements were there. 

Armindy Hudgins was the coquette of the settlement. In beauty, 
in spirit, and in daring no other girl in Beaver could compare with 
her. She could plow all day and dance all night, and it was generally 
admitted that she could take her choice of the marriageable young 
men of the settlement; but she laughed at all of them by turns, until 
her lovers dwindled down to two—Elisha Cole and Ephraim Hurd. 
They were both desperately in earnest, and their rivalry had almost 
broken their life-long friendship, She favored first one, and then the 
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other, but to-night she showed such decided preference for Cole that 
Hurd felt hatred filling his heart. He was moody and did not dance, 
and Armindy cast many mocking glances at him. 

She danced the hoe dance with Cole, and danced him to a stand- 
still; then, as she darted towards the door, Cole started up to follow 
her, but Ephraim Hurd reached her side first, and went out into the 
yard with her. 

He tried to lead her to a seat and come to an understanding with 
her but she broke away laughingly from him. ‘‘ Don’t go to the 
house yet,” he pleaded as she turned to go. 

‘*T’'m tired.” 

‘An’ I— I am—you don’t keer anything for Lishy, do you? 
Armindy, do you recollect what you said, the last time we went to 
the singin’ at Rock Creek?” 

‘*T don’t recollect anything perticular.” 

‘*I do,” he muttered softly, and stepped across the spring rim to 
her side. ‘* You said—” 

‘*Oh don’t tell! I don’t mean anything J say ” she hastily cried. 

His face was clouded with jealous anger again; he laid his hand oa 
her shoulder. 

‘* You’ll— make me do somethin’ turrible, Armindy, if you don’t 
mind. I love you; don’t— don’t— treat me like a dog, flingin’ 
crumbs to me one day, an’ whippin’ me off the next.” 

She pushed his hand away, for, with all her coquetries, no man 
dared take any liberties with her, and stepped beyond his reach. 

‘*T ain’t done nuthin’ to you Eph’um Hurd. I—” 

‘*You have,” he cried, stamping his feet; ‘‘ you’ve made me love 
you, till I don’t feel as I could live without you; you let me think that 
you loved—” 

“Law! what’s the use o’ listenin’ to a girl’s foolishness? Maybe 
I love you; and agin, may be I love Lishy Cole an’ a dozen others. 
You ’re too set on havin’ your own way,” she exclaimed with a loud 
laugh. 

Somebody called to her from the fence. 

‘* That’s Lishy, now.” 

‘* An’ you're goin’ to him,” said Ephraim with a pale face. 

‘‘Ves, I’m going to him. He don’t bemean me,” with a pretense 
of being aggrieved, but with mocking laughter in her eyes. 


* * * * * * x * 


The party was over. Ephraim Hurd could scarcely contain the 
violence of his rage when Armindy refused his company home to 
accept Elisha Cole’s. He felt hurt as well as angry, and then as the 
maddening sound of their laughter fell on his ear, a fierce irresistible 
temptation assailed—conquered him. If he could not have love, he 
could have revenge. The revenue men would be glad to know where 
Elisha Cole concealed his distillery! A hint scrawled and unsigned 
would be sufficient for them. . . . 

It was full daylight when Ephraim Hurd forded Rock Creek on his 
way home. He did not look like a traitor, and yet he secretly felt 
that he could be justly called so, for repentance had followed quickly 
apon his rash betrayal of his friend. According to the mountaineer’s 
code of honor, a mancould not do a meaner, more contemptible 
thing than betray a comrade to the revenue men. 

He pictured the man he had betrayed behind prison walls, and pity 
melted his heart. At this moment how slight seemed the provoca- 
tion. Elisha Cole had as much right to Armindy’s favor as he could 
claim. 

He met Elisha during the day and tried to give him a hint not to 
go to the distillery that night. It failed, but in the evening he 
determined to prevent it and took down his gun and started for 
Elisha’s hut. Ephraim followed 
and hearing stealthy footsteps, he advanced slowly and fell over 
Elisha. The raiders had bound him while they looked for his 
partner. 

It was the work of an instant for Ephraim to get out his knife and 
cut the thongs binding Elisha’s hands and feet. But the prostrate man 
had not scrambled up before the revenue officers were down upon 
them again. Ephraim snatched his gun and leaped between Elisha 
and hisfoes. . . . 


Elisha was gone to the distillery. 


[We will not mar the interest by following the story to its close, but the reader 
may be assured that both this and the other stories of the series are artistically 
told and deserve, as they will hardly fail to achieve, a permanent place among 


the “* short stories '’ in American literature.] 
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CHRISTIANITY AND INFALLIBILITY— BOTH OR 
NEITHER. By the Reverend Daniel Lyons. 12mo, pp. 284. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co, 18o1. 

(This volume, written by a Roman Catholic priest, residing at Denver, Color- 
ado, is intended to show that the doctrine of Infallibility, as declared by the Vat- 
ican Council, isan inseparable part of Christianity, and that, without that doc- 
trine, a belief in Christianity is beset with insuperable difficulties. The funda- 
mental position of the author is, that to believe in a revelation which confessedly 
contains truths for the most part wholly incomprehensible to reason and at the 
same time to refuse to believe in a living, infallible Witness, Guardian, and Inter- 
preter of that revelation, is logically indefensible. The author, then, in five chap- 
ters discusses these three questions : what the dogma of infallibility really means; 
why Roman Catholics believe in the dogma of infallibility ; and how they méet 
the objections to infallibility. There are also three appendices, devoted to 
** The Happiness of Converts,’ made up of citations from the writings of various 
eminent persons who, from being Protestants, became Roman Catholics ; '* Some 
facts relating to the Vatican Council,’ and ‘Pontifical Decrees, and the obedience 
due to them.’’ With few exceptions texts of Scripture are quoted from the author- 
ized Protestant Version, and Notes to each chapter give the exact title and page of 
every authority quoted, What can be unreservedly commended in the book is its 
tone. The reverend author, in treating what may be called questions of theolog- 
ical polemics, has not a harsh or satirical word for his antagonists, but puts his 
case with unvarying calmness and kindness and with as little dogmatism as the 
nature of histheme permits. We give some of the statements as to the real 
meaning of the dogma of Papal Infallibility. 

Yasar Roman Catholic dogma of Infallibility means that the Pope, 

by means of a special supernatural assistance of the Holy Spirit 
of Truth, promised to him in and through Saint Peter, is exempt from 
all liability to err when, in the discharge of his Apostolic Office of 

Supreme Teacher of the Universal Church, he defines or declares, in 

matters of or appertaining to Christian faith or morals, what is to be 

believed and held, or what is to be rejected and condemned by the 
faithful throughout the world. This definition substantially embodies 
the whole Roman Catholic teaching on the subject of Infallibility. 

The Pope is infallible, not because he is prudent or wise, not because 
he is aided by the learning and prudence and wisdom of the entire 
Church, but szmp/y and solely because he is supernaturally assisted by 
the Holy Spirit of Truth, according to Divine promise. The learn- 
ing or the ignorance, the wisdom or the unwisdom, the virtue or the 
vices of the Pope in no way affect his Infallibility. Infallibility is 
altogether independent of the one and the other. 

Though infallible, the Pope is not inspired: far from it. Though 
there can be no inspiration without infallibility, there can be infalli- 
bility without inspiration. In the case of inspiration, the Holy Spirit 
informs the mind, excites and moves the will, and directs and guards 
the tongue and pen of the teacher; in the case of infallibility, He does 
not act at all, except by His ordinary grace on the will and mind. He 
merely guards the tongue and pen of the teacher, so as to secure him 
against the possibility of error, when officially witnessing, proposing, 
defining, and defending the Christian Revelation. 

Infallibility is not a fersonal, but an official prerogative; it is 
attached not to the person, but to the office of the Pope. Clearly two 
characters are distinguished in the Pope, as in all persons in authority 
viz.:—his private or personal character, and his pubile or official char- 
acter. With the Pope in his private character—as an individual 
believer, private teacher, or author; as a theologian, canonist, phi- 
losopher, historian, jurist, scientist, or scholar—we have nothing to do 
As far 
as the dogma of Infallibility is concerned, the Pope’s personal views 
in philosophy, theology, or even in matters of faith, may be alto- 


here. As such he does not claim to be, and is not, infallible. 


gether false and untenable, nay more, positively heretical. For Infal- 
libility has to do, not with what he himself thinks or believes; but 
with what he teaches for the belief of the Church. 

The Pope is not infallible in matters of discipline or of government; 
he is infallible in matters of faith and morals on/y; that is, exclusively 
in the doctrines that are to be believed and the duties that are to be 
fulfilled under the Christian Dispensation. His Infallibility does not 
extend to all departments of life and science. 

The Pope can exercise his prerogative of Infallibility when he 
addresses the entire Church only, with the intention of binding every 
member of it throughout the world to yield an absolute interior 
assent. Accordingly, orders which issue from the Pope for the 
observance of particular countries or political or religious classes have 
no claim to be utterances of his Infallibility. 
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POLITICAL. 


THE FREE COINAGE DEFEAT. 


[The debate on the Bland Free Silver Bill in the 
House of Representatives began on March 22 and 
ended about 5 o'clock March 24, when Mr. Bland 
movead the previous question. Mr. Burrows immedi- 
ately moved to lay Mr. Bland’s motion on the table ; 
and accordingly the resulting vote was practically on 
the question of rejecting the Bland Bill for the 
present session of Congress. It stood: yeas 148, nays 
148—Speaker Crisp’s vote in the negative being neces- 
sary to prevent the adoption of Mr. Burrows’s motion. 
Of the 148 yeas, 82 were cast by Democrats and 66 by 
Republicans; the 148 nay votes were divided as fol- 
lows : Democrats 120, Republicans 11, Farmers’ Alli- 
ance 8. The remainder of the day was taken up with 
filibustering, which demonstrated the ability of the 
anti-silver men to preventa vote on the bill, Finally 
Mr. Bland consented to adjournment, and thus, the 
time set apart for the consideration of the bill having 
expired, the measure took its place on the calendar. 
It was hoped by the free silver advocates that the 
Committee on Rules would report a resolution setting 
apart another time for the consideration of the bill, 
and providing, by cloture methods, for forcing a vote; 
but last Monday Speaker Crisp announced that he 
would not favor the cloture policy unless a request for 
it should be made by the majority of the Democratic 
members. Efforts to persuade a majority to sign the 
desired petition having failed, it is generally under- 
stood that the bill cannot be brought forward again 
during this session. ] 


New York World (Dem.), March 29.—The 
Speaker displayed the courage of his convic- 
tions in voting to save the Silver Bill from the 
table. He has displayed the daring of his duty 
in refusing to assume despotic power to force 
his views upon the House—upon a Demo- 
cratic House!—under a gag rule. The 
Democracy of the Nation—particularly that 
of the South, which has more at stake in 
the approaching election than any other part 
of the country—is to be congratulated upon 
this fortunate result. It leaves the party in 
Congress free to deal energetically with ques- 
tions upon which it is united and which the 
country has already decided in its favor. It 
leaves a broad and straight way open to Demo- 
cractic success inthe Nation. The next Presi- 
dent wi// be a Democrat! 

March 28.—Upon a motion to lay the Bland 
Bill upon the table the Democrats of the 
Eastern States voted as follows: 






Yeas. Nays. 

i iicrcbicsrinendcasccdacanenccine 19 I 
New Jersey... 1 4 1 
Ec ccrccntccscessscececcesecaee 9 1 
Masssachusetts.........++ Seseceeevessioees 7 ° 
CERI ccccccncvccccscrcence prea eee 3 ° 
TRG TORING soc ccscccscricvrcecccciscccees 2 ° 
New Hampaltire........ccccccccccccccccece 2 ° 
Minis 'acdnns dn vawnn wabecdeanae estas 4 ° 
BAIR ss oc vcrcsccesccesccesccesessccees I ° 

Thich ndcinesrnnsacuccmamnans 51 3 


Boston Post(Dem.), March 26.—There is a 
very important meaning in the action of the 
House Thursday evening. The country has 
yet hardly begun to read its significance. It 
means that free silver is dead—dead for this ses- 
sion and forevery other session. It means that 
the false silver issue is removed from the cam- 
paign, ana that the real issue of tariff reform 
wili control the election in November. It 
meansgthat David B. Hill is out of the running. 
It means that Grover Cleveland will be nom- 
inated at Chicago and elected President. It 
means a Democratic victory in the country in 
November next. 


Philadelphia Times (Ind.-Dem.), March 29. 
—It may be confidently predicted that free 
coinage on the Bland basis is dead, not only 
for this session, but for all time as well. The 
proposition was so absurd, unsound, and dan- 
gerous that it only needed to be discussed 
thoroughly to convince the public in general 
that it was a good measure to defeat. Fortu- 
nately it did not have to be made the issue of 
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school house, as the resumption of specie pay- 
ments was. The discussion in the House has 
sufficed to show its absurdity, and in the com- 
ing political campaign it will not be advocated 
by any party except the Alliance rump, which 
is growing beautifully less every day. 


Philadelphia Record (Dem.), March 26.-— 
‘* Hill’s man, Rockwell,” voted for free silver. 
| It will be interesting to observe wheter free 
silver will return the compliment. 








| had been overpersuaded into aiding its enemies 
by the argument that the party prospects 
would be injured by the passage of the bill. 
They reluctantly consented to putting the mat- 
ter aside for the present session in the hope | 
that it would be taken up and put through | 
with better prospect of becoming a law after 
the people had spoken in the elections. This 
is a mistaken view. A courageous stand in 
favor of the ‘* honest dollar,” the dollar of sil- | 
ver or gold of equal status at the mints and 
with equal rights under the law, would make | 
the Democratic party stronger in four-fifths of | 
the country than it now is and would not really 
weaken it in the other fifth. If the Democrats | 
in Congress do not take this course they wili 
find their mistake when they go home to seek 
indorsement from their constituents. They 
may prepare themselves to find their Republi- | 
can competitors posing as the real friends of 
silver and claiming that the Democrats who 
allowed a free coinage bill to be defeated are 
its worst enemies. 


Chicugo Herald (Dem.), March 26.—With | 
the Bland Bill defeated or carried by a bare | 
majority in the House, only to be defeated in 
the Senate, there will be some hope for the 
success of the negotiations looking to a bimet- | 
allic union. Even the extreme silver men, 
convinced that there is no chance for the success 
of their favorite project, may at last join in| 
giving assurance that this country will join in 
an international agreement and abide by it. 





Indianapolis Sentinel (Dem.), March 26.— 
There has been a marked change of sentiment 
among free silver men in the past few weeks. 
They agree with the Sentinel that while free 
coinage is right and must eventually be 
adopted, it would be folly to throw away all 
chances of success in the useless process of 
making a record on the subject at present. 
There are few free silver men in the West who 
are not tariff reformers and who do not con- 
sider the tariff question the more important of 
the two. Our advice to Indiana Congressmen 
is to let the silver question drop and press the 
tariff debate. 


Detroit Free Press (Dem.), March 26.—It is 
noteworthy that the Democratic opposition has 
decidedly gained in strength since the opening 
of the session of Congress and even since the 
date when the Bland Bill was made a special 
order. With a continued growth of this senti- 
ment, the prospect of the passage of the 
Bland Bill will diminish. It looks as if the 
free coinage men had mustered their utmost 
strength, and that the next battle on the ques- 
tion will go against them. 


Denver News (Dem.), March 25.—The wires 
tell us that the devastating hordes of Wall 
street are on the scene with their inexhaustible 
corruption fund to purchase, if possible, the 
defeat of the bill. That corrupt influences 
have been resorted to to turn so many mem- 
bers from their solemn pledges to the people 


a political campaign and discussed in every j 


Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), March 26.— | 
There were members voting for the tabling of | 
the measure who believe in free coinage, but} mines, 


will respond. 
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j free coinage are against it, and the brand of 
| Cain should be burned upon their foreheads, 
Baltimore Sun (Dem.), March 26.—The 
| failure of Mr. Bland to force the Passage of 
his Silver Bill Thursday presages, perhaps, its 
| ultimate defeat, so that further argument upon 

the fallacies of free coinage is already alm 
| superfluous. The sober second thought o; 

people is making itself felt in Congress 
| Opposition to a measure the agitation of wh 
jis doing the greatest possible injury to the 
| business interests of the country. To the 
South particulariy, which has profited so much 
by the investment of foreign g in iron 
furnaces, factories, and town sites 
nothing has been so injurious as the grow ing 
belief abroad that the South desires to repay 
investments made in 1roo-cent gold dollars jn 
68-cent silver dollars, 


st 


t 


gold 


Richmond Times (Dem.), March 26.—A 
plain lesson is taught by this vote, one that we 
have repeatedly insisted upon, and which we 
will reiterate until the Convention at Chicago 
is a thing of the past. It is—tirst, that no 
Democrat can possibly be elected who cannot 
carry the Eastern Democratic States; secondly, 
that no candidate whose position upon the 
silver question is not clear and distinctly in 
opposition to the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver dollars of the present weight and 
fineness can possibly receive the vote of these 
Eastern States. 


Nashville American (Dem.), March 25.— 
The House will have another vote upon the 


| bill’s passage, but the sound wisdom of mem- 


bers has been appealed to, and that wisdom 
The more men think upon the 
proposition the surer they are to come to the 
conclusion that it must be defeated. When 
that defeat does come, the Democratic party 
of the Nation may begin to arrange to take 
charge of the affairs of State. It will then 
discard a useless issue, and upon those issues 
of four and two years ago can sweep the coun- 
try. 

Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), March 25.— 
Why should the Democrats postpone the free 
coinage issue? Why not let the people pass 
upon it at the polls? We are told that the 
Republican States of the East are opposed to 
free coinage. So far as the money power is 
concerned this is true, but on the other hand, 
we know that the workingmen and wage- 
earners of the East are pledged to the free 
coinage of silver. We have never seen any 
reasonable argument in favor of postpone- 
ment. Weare convinced that when the issue 
is once fairly and squarely made it will sweep 
the country. The Democrats will gain more 
votes than they lose in in the East. Was 
David B. Hill afraid of the issue when he 
announced in favor of free coinage at Elmira? 
There is one important fact which those who 
are clamoring for postponement should bear in 
mind, and that is the restlessness of the Demo- 
cratic farmers at the South. Wouldn't it be 
better for the Democrats to leave the East in 
the hands of the Republicans, where it has 
always been, than to run a risk of losing some 
of the States of the South.? Congress-} 
man Rockwell, of New York, voted with the 
South and West against tabling the free coin- 
age bill. It will be remembered that Senator 
Hill was roundly abused by the Cleveland 
organs for suggesting that Rockwell ought to 
be kept in his seat. 


Augusta Chronicle (Dem.), March 26. — 
Without entering into the merits of the bill 
now before Congress, or of the free coinage of 





there is little doubt. The world’s bankers with 
all their billions of money are in the scales | 
against the masses, and they will weigh them 
down if bribery of their servants can accom- 
plish their end. The struggle draws the lines 
more clearly than ever before. It makes the 
issue in the Presidential struggle impossible to 
avoid. The enemies of free coinage must be 
hunted out and met with the fate they would 





visit upon its friends, Those who are not for 


silver, which we favor, we think the urging of 
this question at this time is unfortunate for 
the Democratic party. It cannot be made a 


| controlling party issue, nor can it effect any 


good results, as it is impossible to make it a 
law in the face of a probably unfavorable 
Senate and an assured Presidential veto. Why 
handicap our Presidential race with questions 
of doubtful policy, when the line of battle is 
clearly drawn between the parties and the gage 
has been flung down? What we want to do is 
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to repeat the fight of 1890 and elect a Demo-|on the Silver Bill lies not in the fact that a| dent Harrison have prevented the free coinage 


cratic President and Democratic State Govern- 
ments in order that they may elect Democratic 


United States Senators. This is, beyond all | has existed would vote 


other things, the most important consideration 
for the whole country, and for the South the 
gravest necessity. 
a campaign full of promise before us, why les- 
sen our chances of victory and cloud the issue 
by introducing economic measures on which 
our party is divided, and which we can legis- 
late when we are in control of the Govern- 
ment. 
divide the Democratic party. 


and West united on this issue. The East 
would be driven into the ranks of the Mug- 
wumps, or, at least, become very indifferent in 
their support of the Democratic ticket. Un- 
less Democrats wish to lose the Presidential 
election, and remove it beyond their power 
ever to pass the silver legislation which they 
now so earnestly desire, they will act wisely in 
placing Mr. Bland’s bill on the table until after 
the Presidential fight is won. 


—The vote shows that free coinage is nota 


To urge this silver issue now is to| 
It will estrange | 
the Eastern States and leave only the South | 





distinctively Democratic measure—one for 
| which no other considerable party that ever 
has a bare majority in 
a House more than two-thirds Democratic. 
The Dutch usually succeed in taking Holland. 











With a winning issue and | The bill would have passed at once had not the 


Republicans taken the lead in fighting for hon- 
est money. The vote is significant chiefly 
because it was defiantly cast in the face of the 
loudest and most earnest warnings ever uttered 





practical business, the productive industry, and 
the honest trade of the country. 

| March 29.—The menace of the Bland Bill is 
j}to hang over and disquiet the country until 
next December. For this Speaker Crisp is 
| immediately responsible. Last week he fav- 


| vote on the measure at an early day. Yester- 


bers must sign a petition in favor of the resolu- 


; tion offered by Mr. Bland and drawn, in fact, | 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Dem.), March 25. | by Mr. Crisp himself. 


Naturally the silverites 
| are vexed at this decision. The opponents of 


party issue, and there is reason to hope that | free silver have done their duty to the best of 


the result will restrict the contest of 1892 to 
the very issues on which the Democrats won 
such a sweeping victory in the election of the 
present House in 1890. The election of another 
Democratic House and.a Democratic President 
on those issues would put the friends of the 
old silver dollar in a far better position to pass 
a free coinage law than they are in now, or ever 
will be under a Republican President. Their 
defeat now will certainly be followed by the 
nomination of Cleveland or some man of the 
same views. When they, by electing such a 
Democrat, insure the reform of the tariff and 
the abandonment of the Force Bill policy, 
they will command more support from both 
Democrats and Republicans than they can 
count on now in carrying free coinage over the 
President’s veto. 

St. Louis Republic (Dem.), March 26.—If it 
gets the power, the Democratic party will cer- 
tainly cut the tariff as low as possible and base 
the currency of the country on bimetallism, 
or the free coinage of gold and silver. If it 
were fully in power, it could not help doing 
this if it tried, and those who object to this 
might as well make up their minds now that 
the only way to give their objections force is 
to keep the Democratic party out of power. 
We say this now because we do not believe in 
false pretenses, and because, after having said 
it, we must again urge that the Democrats in 
Congress take the course most likely to insure 
a campaign fought on the issue of commercial 
freedom and opposition to the tyrannical tend- 
encies of the Harrison Administration. 
need of the country is for definite and positive 
action on the main issue. The issue of free 
coinage is a minor issue, and it must remain so. 
The Democratic party can show that free coin- 
age will be a relief measure, but not that it 
would be a remedy for the great evils imposed 
on the working and producing masses by class 
government. 


Kansas City Times (Dem.), March 26.— 
Five-sixths of the Democracy regard tariff 
reform as the most pressing question. Even 


strong silver men are unwilling to put tariff 
reduction to hazard for the sake of a barren 
record on the Bland Bill. They realize that 
education upon silver, notwithstanding the 
efforts of Mr. St. John [of New York] and 
other bimetallists, has not gone far enough to 
relieve the gravest uncertainty about carrying 
New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut on a 
free coinage platform. If the West and South 


The | 


| ignored by the country. 


| disaster, 


had not so imperatively spoken for Cleveland | 
the leaders might be more stubborn in pressing | 


the bill. But they argue if the people of the 
agricultural States prefer Cleveland with his 


siti 2e coinag > same people |, A 
opposition to free coinage, the same peop | Sena ects 


land Bill fails. 
New York Tribune (Rep.), March 27.—The 
especial significance of the vote in the House 


will not revolt if the 


|their ability and have put the Democratic 
| party on record, The purpose of the post- 
ponement of final action on the bill is so plain 
| that no one can possibly go astray regarding it. 
| 

| Philadelphia Evening Telegraph (1nd.-Rep.), 
| March 25.—It was to these staunch Republi- 
nun standing fast for honest money and a 
| 








hundred cents on the dollar that the silverites 


owed their defeat. Under the able leadership 


of Mr. Burrows, who displayed all the qualities | 


of an alert, capable, and competent tactician, 


the minority party in the House carried the | 


day against the Bland battalions. All 


honor 


} shame of a vote by the House of Representa- 
| tives to scale debts thirty cents on the dollar. 


Boston Journal (hep.), March 26.—The At-} 


| lanta Constitution voices the prevalent South- 
ern sentiment accurately when it speaks of the 
|‘ twin issues of tariff reform and financial re- 
form.” To the Southern mind these ‘‘ twin 
| issues” are indistinguishable. The postpone- 
ment or defeat of one is regarded as equivalent 
to the postponement or defeat of the other. 





Just so long as the Democratic party controls | 


either House in Washington, the tariff and the 
currency are both in danger. The only safe 
way for the country is to see that that party is 
kept in a permanent minority. 


Boston Traveller (Rep.), March 25.—The 
debate and yesterday’s vote are significant in 
their results. 
ing majority of the Democracy is irrevocably 
committed to free silver. No matter what the 
Democratic National Convention may say on 
this question, yesterday’s votes cannot be 
They show us clearly 
also that the Republican party stands almost 
solid for honest money and sound finance. 
The financial issue between the two parties is 
already made up for the coming campaign, 
and the Republican party may well be proud 
of the position it has taken. 


Boston Transcript (Rep.), March 26.—It 
looks as though the Democratic majority of 


the House of Representatives had escaped the | 
monumental political blunder of this century. | 


Boston Advertiser (Rep.), March 26.—The 
question was greater than any party. 
nothing less and nothing else than a question 
of National honor or dishonor, prosperity or 
Not as partisans, but as patriots we 
rejoice that the Republican majority on the 
right side was so large as it was, and that the 
Democratic majority on the wrong side was 
not larger than it was. 


Lewiston Journal (Rep.), March 26.—The 
battle will be transferred to the 
campaign of ’92. It will be the issue of the 
next Presidential contest, and the fact that the 
Republican contingent in Congress and Presi- 


by Democrats againstany Democratic measure. | 
It marks in the most striking way the radical | 
and irreconcilable hostility between the forces | 
which control the Democratic party and the | 


| ored action designed to bring the House to a| 


day he decided that half the Democratic mem- | 


to them that they saved this country from the | 


They show that the overwhelm- | 


It was | 


of the sixty-nine cent do!lar will no’ be for- 
| gotten when next the people e~=: .u° 't ballots. 


Pittsburgh Chronicle - Telegraph (Kep.), 
March 26.—It is impossible that there should 
be a Congress made up more favorably for the 
silver men, but, nevertheless, they showed 
themselves weaker than ever before and were 
unable to rake up a majority. The explana- 
tion is simply that public opinion has become 
thoroughly aroused on the subject and has 
made itself felt. The people will not stand 
legislation to the effect that 70 cents must pass 
for a dollar, and Congress has found that out. 
The silver men will, doubtless, still keep up 
their agitation, but they have sustained a de- 
|cisive defeat. The silver movement has re- 

ceived its death-blow. 


| Cleveland Leader (Rep.), March 26.—Only 
one party can be trusted to stand firm for hon- 
est money, at all times, and that is the organi- 
zation against which the greenback movement 
dashed itself to pieces, and by which alone the 
present efforts of the silver mine owners to de- 
base the currency of the United States can be 
thwarted. So faras the representatives and 
leaders of the Democratic party are concerned, 
whatever show they may make of loyalty to 
honest money and sound finance can be attrib- 
uted rather to cowardice than to principle. 


| Indianapolis Journal (Rep.), March 26.—The 
| older and more influential Democrats in the 
| House voted for the bill, among whom were 
Crisp, Mills, McMillin, the two Breckinridges, 
| Dockery and Hatch of Missouri, Blount of 
| Georgia, Hemphill of South Carolina, and 
Culberson. The attempt to stampede the 
Southern Democrats with the spook of a 
|‘‘ Force Bill,” which was made by Eastern 
| Democrats, did not succeed. The Southern 
| men seem to fear the Farmers’ Alliance more 
than the remote possibility of a Force Bill. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.), March 26. 
—The manner in which the Eastern Demo- 
crats rallied against the bill shows the terror 
which it has inspired in the party in their sec- 
(tion. Undoubtedly if it should pass the House 
their party could not carry any State at the 
sunrise side of the Alleghenies. For this reason 
the Republicans have had a peculiar interest 
in the measure. For partisan reasons they 
would be glad to see it pass the House by a 
large majority. As a party the Republicans 
oppose it, and will continue to do so, but as 
they know that a large majority of the rank 
and file of the Democracy of the country want 
|the measure put through, the Republicans 
would be pleased to see that party placed hon- 
estly and definitely on the record. The country, 
| of course, is not imperiled in any sense by this 
measure, for the Presidential veto stands 
| ready for it if it should pass both branches of 
Congress, 

Denver Republican (Silver Rep.), March 25. 
—The Aepublican has feared and foretold this 
result repeatedly, although Senators Teller and 
Wolcott, and many other ardent advocates of 
silver in and out of Congress, persistently de- 
|clared that the Democratic majority of two- 
thirds in the House would surely pass the 
Bland Biil as soon as they could get a chance. 
We never believed that the Democrats really 
intended to pass a free coinage measure, and 
the result of the contest last evening clearly 
proves what we have maintained all along, 
that the pretended devotion of the Democrats 
to the cause of silver is a mere false pre- 
tense adopted in the last Congress for the 
| purpose of buncoing some of the Republican 


silver Senators of the West into aiding in 
|a conspiracy to defeat the Federal Elec- 
{tions Bill, commonly called the Force Bill. 


In view of the fact that the majority of 100 
votes which favored the bill at the beginning 
of the session has already dwindled into an 
absolute minority, it is tolerably clear that the 
House will not pass the Bland Bill during the 
present session. This unfortunate conditior of 
| affairs must make it very clear that the silver 
| Senators committed a terrible b!under in failing 
|to press a free coinage bill through the Senate 


| 
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before the House took action on the question. 
Beyond doubt if the Senate had passed the 
Stewart Bill or a duplicate of the Bland Bill 
before yesterday, the House would have been 
compelled to follow suit and the measure could 
be sent to the President before the week is out. 


New York Times (Ind.), March 29.—Mr. 
Bland admits that the Silver Bill is ‘‘ dead.” 
Speaker Crisp refused, as a member of the 
Committee on Rules, to agree toa rule of clos- 
ure to bring it to a vote unless a request for it 
was signed by one-half of the Democratic 
members of the House. Bland conceded at 
once that the requisite number of signatures 
could not be obtained, and that without the rule 
the bill could not be brought toa vote. Mr. 
Pierce of Tennessee was more hopeful, and set 
out to obtain signatures for a request for the 
rule, but when the number reached sixty he 
could make no further headway, and gave it 
up as a hopeless case. There is good reason 
to believe that, if the bill could be brought to 
a vote without an opportunity for a word of 
debate or a line of amendment, it would be 
killed, so stunning was the vote of last Thurs- 
day night to its supporters and so strengthen- 
ing to its opponents, but it may be as well to 
leave it on the side track out of the way. The 
political effect of casting this obstruction aside 
will be far-reaching. The Democratic party 
will recover its senses and set out to recover 
lost ground on its winning issues, and it will 
turn more earnestly than ever to a candidate 
who embodies those issues. 


New Vork Evening Post (Ind.), March 25. 
—We think that the country has passed the 
point of danger, not merely for this Congress 
but for all Congresses and all time. As there 
was a culminating point in the greenback craze 
seventeen years ago, so, we think, has the cul- 
minating point in the silver craze been reached 
and overpassed. Discussion, real discussion, 
where silver is not a side issue, but the main 
thing, is fatal to it every time and in every 
place. Discussion killed the greenback heresy 
in Ohio in 1875. It killed the silver heresy in 
the same State last year. It has killed it in 
the House of Representatives now—a House 
that was proclaimed to be ‘‘ two-thirds silver ”’ 
when it was elected (although elected on another 
issue), in the autumn of 1890. The American 
people are not prepared to sanction the princi- 
ple of paying a hundred cents of debt with 68 
cents worth of anything. The more that prin- 
ciple is discussed, the fewer votes will be found 
for it either in Congress or at the ballot-box. 


Springfield Republican (Ind.), March 26.— 
It is impossible to deny that, as a result of this 
controversy, the Democratic party stands in 
the public mind far less deserving of the con- 
fidence of the opposition to free silver than the 
Republican party It will, therefore, be neces- 
sary for the Democrats to do something more 
at their National Convention than halt where 
they are left now, if they would win or restore 
that confidence. The situation makes strongly 
again for the nomination of Cleveland. The 
Convention might well go further and call for 
repeal of the Sherman Silver Act, which is 
quite as great a menace as free coinage would 
be, and under which the price of silver is rap- 
idly falling and the monetary system of the 
country is being threatened with a cyclonic 
disturbance. Only in some such way as this 
will the party be able successfully to appeal for 
the support of those who would maintain the 
integrity of the currency. 


Providence Journal (Ind.}, March 26,— 
Through the activity and earnestness of her 
Representatives, more especially her Demo- 
cratic Representatives, in the fight against the 
Bland Bill, New England has risen to something 
like her old position of influence in National 
affairs. 


Baltimore Catholic Mirror March 26.—If, as 
most Americans believe, it is well to have a 
double standard, and that the best money in 
the world in quantity anc quality would be 
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full value of one hundred cents, instead of only 
seventy or eighty cents, in every dollar, 
whether of gold or of silver, which they turn 
out. 


London Times, March 26.—It is evident that 
the unexpected development of strength on the 
anti-silver side will put an end for a long time 
to any probability that such a measure will 
become a law. The leader of the Democrats 
must regret that he ignored the advice to keep 
the silver question in the background until the 
Presidential campaign was over. It is doubt- 
ful whether a retreat is possible now. It is 
certain, however, that if the Democrats are 
pledged, as a party, to free silver, they will be 
beaten hip and thigh in the Atlantic States. 
The accumulation of almost useless bullion is 
producing the natural consequences, and busi- 
ness men are awakening to a perception of the 
danger. 


London Standard, March 26,—It is doubtful 
if the Democrats are now able to shelve the 
question. However discredited, the silver 
party has the strongest motives to fight to the 
last gasp. That the whole exhibition is de- 
basing and unworthy of an enlightened coun- 
try, and that the success of the free coinage 
policy will be disastrous, nobody who exam- 
ines the question dispassionately can for an 
instant doubt. 

HOW WILL FREE SILVER FARE IN THE DEMO- 
CRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION ? 

Chicago Inter-Ocean (Rep.), March 26.— 
Turning now to the Democrats recorded 
against the bill, it is not necessary to give the 
names of all the Democrats in the list ; but it 
is only fair to say that no Chicago member 
stands recorded for the bill. Mr. Durborow 
was out of town, absent in the line of his 
official duty, and Messrs. McGann and New- 
berry voted against Bland. They stood alone, 
so far asconcerns Illinois Democrats. Wis- 
consin, on the other hand, which is solidly 
Democratic with one exception, contributed 
only one recruit to the Bland brigade. Out 
of a total of eight, Minnesota has three 
Democratic members, only one of whom sup- 
ported the bill. lowa has six Democratic 
representatives, four of whom opposed the 
bill. Michigan has seven Democrats in its 
delegation; four voted with Bland and three 
against him. Indiana Democrats cast no 
votes against the bill, nor did Kentucky. It 
is unnecessary to analyze the East or the 
South. All the States west of Ohio and north 
of Mason and Dixon’s line are opposed to 
free silver, and so is Wisconsin. ‘The South 
and the silver-producing States are solidly for 
it, and, so far as concerns the Democratic 
party,so are the Western States west of the 
Missouri, leaving an interior be!t to be desig- 
nated by an interrogation mark. Whatever 
evasion there may be at Washington, there can 
be none at Chicago. A National Convention 
expects every member to vote on all impor- 
tant matters, and if the delegate is not on hand 
he has an alternate to take his place. Each 
State is bound to be fully represented. Nor is 
that all. The representation is based on total 
membership of the two Houses of Congress, 
and not on party strength. This is a very im- 
portant point. The solid South will be con- 
fronted, on the silver question, by a solid North, 
from Maine to Maryland and from the Ohio to 
the Atlantic. The doubtful States, from the 
standpoint of silver, are few. Judging the in- 
dications up to date, the black éye received by 
Bland in the House will culminate in a death- 
blow in Chicago. 

THE PREDICTION OF AN ABLE BUT MISTAKEN 
EDITOR. 

New York Press (Rep.), March 24, the day 
of the vote in the House.—That the Free Silver 
Coinage Bill will pass the National House the 
Press has persistently predicted since Sunday, 





Dec. 6, 1891. In these columns there was col- 
lated just before the meeting of Congress the 
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special subject was the probable fate of a free 
silver coinage measure. Some replies were 
confidential—for tallying purposes only, But 
the Press estimated from them that the bill 
would pass the House by 60 to 70 votes, and 
possibly could be passed over a veto there 
Our figures, showing the probable vote by 
States on free silver, was sent by cable to 
England and was read with surprise in London 
and Berlin. Its publication was the result o{ 
a very careful personal canvass. 


IF THE BILL SHOULD PASS—A CHEERFUL S'TATE- 
MENT OF PROBABLE RESULTS, 


New York Sun (Dem.), March 24.—It is not 
true that the country is onthe brink of an 
awful precipice, or any other kind of precipice, 
because a Free Silver Bill may possibly be 
passed by Congress and become a law. Peo- 
ple who have debts owing to them payable in 
lawful money, would get less value if they 
should be paid in silver dollars under free 
coinage than they would get upon the present 
gold basis; and people who owe debts payable 
in lawful money would not have to use so 
much labor or commodities to discharge those 
debts as they would upon a gold basis; and 
thatisall. . . There would be no enor- 
mous inflation of the currency with free silver, 
although there would be some. . . . Itis 
true, also, that deposits in saving banks being 
payable in lawful money, would not be so 
valuable if paid in silver on a free coinage 
basis as they are now; but, inasmuch as the 
depositors are getting on very well without 
using their deposits, none of them would know 
the difference until he came to draw out his 
deposit and spend it. 

THE ISSUE, AS IT WAS PERSISTENTLY DEFINED 
FROM THE GOLDBUG POINT OF VIEW. 

Philadelphia Ledger (ind.-Rep.), March 25. 
—The single thing which is not accomplish. 
by our silver laws is this: They do not comp: 
the whole population of the country to pay to 
the silver operators $69,660,000 a year for 
their product, which is worth only $48,600,000. 
Those laws do not compel the people to pay 
the silver mena bonus of twenty-one millions 
a year for nothing! That is the whole ot the 
issue involved in the Bland Bill. 


AS TO SILVER’S FUTURE. 

Matthew Marshall in the New York Sun, 
March 28.—My diagnosis of the future of sil- 
ver is this: If, as I expect, the Free Silver 
Bill fails to become a law at this séssion of 
Congress it will fail for this generation. Its 
supporters may possibly be consoled with an 
act calling for an international bimetallic con- 
ference, but they will derive no practical ben- 
efit from it. Every country in Europe is ob- 
stinately set upon maintaining the single gold 
standard, and will not, in our day, consent to 
give itup. The act of July, 1890, will be al- 
lowed to continue in force until it has sent gold 
to a small premium, and will then be repealed, 
leaving us with a preponderating silver cur- 
rency but still retaining gold as the standard of 
value. 


THE BERING SEA DISPUTE. 


The following is the vital part of Assistant- 
Secretary Wharton’s note of March 22 to Lord 
Salisbury: 

It must not be forgotten that if Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment proceeds during the sealing season upon the 
basis of its contention as to the rights of the Canadian 
sealers, no choice is left to this Government but to 
proceed upon the basis of its confident contention, 
that pelagic sealing in the Bering Sea is an infraction 
of its jurisdiction and property rights. His lordship 
will hardly fail to see this. Herein, in the opinion of 
the President, consists the gravity of the present situ- 
ation, and he is not willing to be found in any degree 
responsible for the results that may follow the insis- 
tence by either Government during this season upon 
the extreme rights claimed by it. 

In his opinion it would discredit in the eves of the 
world the two great Governments involved, if the pal- 
try profits in a single season should be allowed to 
thwart or even disturb the honorable and friendly ad- 
justment of the’r differences, which is so nearly con- 
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to unite with us in prompt and effective measures to 
stop pelagic sealing, and shall insist upon free sealing 
for British subjects, the question as it affects this Gov- 
ernment is no longer one of pecuniary loss or gain, but 
one of honor and respect. . . . : 

The President will hear with regret that Her Majes- 
ty’s Government continues to asserta right to deal with 
this subject precisely as if no provision had been made 
for a settlement of the dispute ; and, in that event, this 
Government, as has already been pointed out, will be 
compelled to deal with the subject upon the same basis, 
ind to use every means in its power to protect from de- 
struction or serious injury property and jurisdictional 
rights which it has long claimed and enjoyed. 


Lord Salisbury’s dispatch to Sir Julian 
Pauncefote (British Minister at Washington), 
dated March 26, embraces the following propo- 
sitions for settling the dispute: 


Inform the President that we concur in thinking that 
when the treaty has been ratified there will arise a new 
state of things. Untilit is ratified our conduct is gov- 
erned by the language of your note of 14th June, 1890. 
But when it is ratified, both parties must admit that 
contingent rights have become vested in the other, 
which both desire to protect. We think that the pro- 
hibition of sealing, if it stands alone, will be unjust to 
British sealers if the decision of the arbitrators should 
be adverse to the United States. We are, however, 
willing, when the treaty has been ratified, to agree to 
an arrangement similar to that of last year if the 
United States will consent that the arbitrators should, 
in the event of a decision adverse to the United States, 
assess the damages which the prohibition of sealing 
shall have inflicted on British sealers during the pen- 
dency of the arbitration, and, in the event of a decision 
adverse to Great Britain, should assess the damages 
which the limitation of slaughter shall, during the pen- 
dency of arbitration, have inflicted on the United 
States or its lessees. 

As an alternative course, we are also willing, after 
the ratitication of the treaty, to prohibit sealing in the 
disputed waters if vessels be excepted from prohibi- 
tion which produce a certificate that they have given 
security for such damages asthe arbitrators may assess 
in case of a decision adverse to Great Britain, the 
arbitrators to receive the necessary authority on that 
behalf. In this case a restriction of slaughter on the 
islands will not in point of equity be necessary. 

I am not prepared to admit,as I gather that the 
President thinks, that we have objected to the arbi- 
trators having jurisdiction as to damages inflicted in 
the past by the party against whom the award is given. 
{ only objected to Her Majesty’s Government being 
liable for acts they have not committed. Iam ready 
to consent toa reference on this point on the following 
terms: 

That, in case the arbitrators shali decide in favor of 
the British Government, that Government may ask 
them further to decide whether the United States Gov- 
ernment have, since 1885, taken any action in Bering 
Sea directly inflicting wrongful loss on British sub- 
jects, and, if so, to assess the damages incurred there- 
by. 

‘Phat in case the arbitrators shall decide in favor of 
the Government of the United States, that Government 
may ask them to decide further, whether the British 
Government have, since 1885, taken any action in 
Bering Sea directly inflicting wrongful loss on the 
United States or their lessees, and, if so, to assess the 
damages incurred thereby. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), March 29.—Lord 
Salisbury’s proposition assumes that the nature 
of the complaints on both sides is identical, 
whereas it is as unlike as white and black. He 
says we seized his people’s ships and are liable 
for them. We say he ought to have prevented 
his people from doing the thing which rendered 
the seizure of their ships necessary, but that, 
instead, he defended and encouraged their in- 
jurious course, thereby making himself liable 
for it. The question of damages, therefore, 
cannot be based on what eath Government 
actually did, but upon our action on the one 
hand and his refusal to act on the other. It is 
curious that in the same letter wherein 


Lord Salisbury maintains that Governments can | 


be held responsible only for their own acts, he 
should wish us to pay such damages as his 
people may suffer on account of his acts. He 
offers to prohibit their operations during this 
season, but he wants us to pay the bill. He 
does not say how it is to be assessed, though 
that is a most important matter. A sealing 
crew might capture fifty seals or five hundred. 
It would be the wildest speculation to attempt 
to express its losses in figures. This sugges- 
tion can scarcely be entertained. We are will- 
ing to stand our own losses which will amount 
to three times as great asum as the Canadians’ 
could possibly be, and Lord Salisbury must 
remember that our rights are not in question. 
If we, with an undisputed right to the seal, 
and all of them, so soon as they reach our 
islands, are willing for the sake of peace to re- 
frain from touching them, England cannot 
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refuse to exhibit a degree of forbearance not 
one-third so costly. 


Philadelphia Press (Kep.), March 29.—The 
sole issue is whether Canadian sealers or those 
of any flag have a right in waters protected 
against poaching from their early discovery to 
kill seal whose capture promises to destroy a 
great national property. The United States 
can fairly offer, as it has, to pay damages for 
the captured sealers it has taken on the high 
seas. Here is an affirmative national act. It 
is a widely different matter to pledge damages 
for restriction on seal fishing which the United 
States has for twenty-five years declared to be 
prohibited by international law, and _ little 
better than piracy in the forum of international 
morals. Lord Salisbury has come far. He 
must come farther before he meets the just 
demands of the United States. His situation 
is a difficult one. Canada insists, on one side, 
ona pledge of damages for an act unlawful at 
American law, and, we believe, at the law of 
nations. Onthe other, the commercial spirit 
of Great Britain is aroused by the loss of one 
market after another through reciprocity. 
England has fought more than one war to pro- 
tect markets less valuable and less directly 
threatened than is her trade by the reciprocity 
treaties of the past year. The sealing ques- 
tion may only be the outlet for national oppo- 
sition to our new commercial policy. Should 
this prove to be the case, President Harrison 
will be supported in any defense needed to 
protect American rights wherever they vest— 
in the seals of Alaskan waters or in the trade 
of our American neighbors. 


New York Mail and Express (Rep.), March 
26.—President Harrison is in charge of affairs, 
and the British Premier will have to takea 
back seat in statecraft. 


New York Sun (Dem.), March 28.—We 
wonder who is the responsible author, so far 
as this Government is concerned, of the pro- 
posed treaty of arbitration for the settlement 
of the Bering Sea dispute. Whoever the 
author may be, he has committed a colossal 
blunder; and the ratification of the treaty in 
its present form would commit this country to 
the blunder and to its inevitable consequences. 
Nothing in the future is more certain than 
that every one of the five points submitted 
to arbitration by the terms of the treaty 
would he decided against us. The first 
four points concern the claim to exclusive 
jurisdiction over an area of open ocean con- 
siderably larger than the Mediterranean 
Sea, a claim preposterous according to all 
accepted ideas of international law. Does 
anybody in his senses suppose for an instant 
that arbitrators named by France, Italy, 
and Sweden will hold that Bering Sea is a 
closed sea subject to the exclusive jurisdiction 
ofthe United States? The fifth point is in re- 
gard to our property rights in the seals them- 
selves and our right to claim the animals wher- 
ever inthe watery waste they may be found. 
Does any sane person suppose for an instant 
that an international tribunal will decide for 


| our convenience that the Alaska fur seals are 


not fere nature? And yet unless one or the 
other of these improbable, nay, impossible de- 
cisions is rendered, the whole negotiation, the 
treaty, and the arbitration wil! count for noth- 
ing toward the main object in view, namely, 
the protection of the seals. While the manage- 
ment of the correspondence with Great Britain 
was still inthe hands of Mr. Blaine, that astute 
statesman shaped the course of controversy as 
far away as possible from the hopeless channel 
into which it subsequently settled. We wonder 
who took up the pen which the Secretary of 
State was unfortunately compelled to lay 
down. 


New York Herald (Ind.-Dem.), March 29.— 
It is reported from Washington that Mr. Har- 
risen now realizes that there is no longer any 
pretext for menace or buncombe, and no reason 
for not coming to a satisfactory settlement of 
the issue. This will be the emphatic opinion 
of the country. The attempt at heroic posing 
in this case has been as uncalled for as it was 
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in the Chiliav . ntroversy, and naturally comes 
to the same inglorious end. Indeed, if Eng- 
land had flatly refused to agree to any arrange- 
ment for the suspension or regulation of seal 
catching in the Bering high sea the Harrison 
Administration would have no right to enforce 
the authority it assumes. It claims nothing 
less than a monopoly in a part of the Pacific 
Ocean. It insists upon the right to drive out of 
Bering Sea Canadian and all other foreign 
sealers. That claim can only be substantiated 
by proving the waters in question a closed sea. 
It is as impossible to do this as it is to prove 
the Atlantic Ocean a mare clausum. The 
force of this was recognized by Mr. Blaine 
when he expressly disclaimed any contention 
that Bering was a closed sea. When Mr. 
Blaine made that disclaimer he conceded in 
effect that the Harrison Administration had no 
case. His argument, based on the Russian 
contention, was as groundless as the plea was 
ridiculous that the seals were ours because 
their domicile was on our shores. Russia 
could not concede what she did not have, and 
she never had any exclusive dominion over 
Bering Sea. No body of arbitrators will ever 
concede to the United States or any other 
nation a monopoly in the high seas. These 
are, and must always be, common property, 
open to all the nations of the world, incapable 
of appropriation by anyone. It may be all 
well enough for the United States to set up its 
claim. But it will be time enough to talk of 
enforcing that claim by arms when it finds 
more support as a right. 


Toronto Week, March 25.—From the Brit- 
ish and Canadian point of view, should the 
United States’s claim to a protectorate over 
and a proprietary interest in the seals in Ber- 
ing Sea be found untenable, it would be but fair 
and just that the Nation should be required to 
make good the very serious losses inflicted 
under that claim upon what would have been, 
by hypothesis, declared to be a perfectly legit- 
imate industry. But, on the other hand, 
should the claim of the American Government 
—to us an almost impossible supposition—be 
allowed, it would, from the American point of 
view, seem equally fair and just that Great 
Britain and Canada should be required to make 
good the value of all the seals which have been 
on that hypothesis wrongfully taken by our 
fishermen from our neighbor's preserve. Prob- 
ably our chief difficulty in seeing the other side 
of the shield arises from what seems to us the 
almost unsupposable nature of the hypothesis 
of the success of the United States’s claim in 
the arbitration, 


London Times, March 27.—Lord Salisbury 
proposed several methods to make the award 
of the arbitrators retrospective, all of which 
have been rejected with scant courtesy and 
often scant logic by the American negotiators. 
If neither of the equitable modes which Lord 
Salisbury has now offered are accepted it 
will be difficult to resist the inference that 
America has remarkably little confidence in 
her case. It is difficult to be very sanguine in 
regard to a disputant who has failed to take a 
lesson from the imperturbable courtesy with 
which Lord Salisbury sets aside and ignores 
the numerous irrelevancies of American diplo- 
macy. 

London Chronicle, March 27. — Mr. Blaine 
very cleverly, by a sort of attorney’s trick, put 
Lord Salisbury into a somewhat absurd posi- 
tion by consenting to arbitrate whether we 
ever had or have a right to catch seals on the 
way to the American breeding waters. We 
admit our right is‘doubtful. The world would 
vote us fools to go to war on account of 25,000 
seals. It matters nothing to President Har- 
rison to assume an attitude of spread-eagleism, 
not only marked by rank injustice, but per- 
fectly grotesque in its absurdity. It is clear 
that Mr. Blaine detected from the first the 
supreme advantage of his side. His Govern- 
ment is on the eve of an election and can 
afford to be ridiculons. We cannot. 


London Morning Post, March 27.—We are 
very confident that the more the Bering Sea 
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correspondence is e::amined the less will there 
be any likelihood of a permanent misunder- 
standing between the two nations. Whatever 
we may think of the style and methods of the 
Washington Foreign Office they have made no 
serious attempt to upset Lord Salisbury’s con- 
tention as to the security of the seal specie? or 
the propriety of resorting to the arbitrators. 


London Telegraph, March 27.--At present 
it must be confessed that the negotiations 
appear to have come to a deadlock not alto- 
gether devoid of anxiety or even peril. On 
every ground it is most to be desired that the 
arbitrators shall get to work at the soonest 
possible moment. 


London Standard, March 27.—Lord Salis- 
bury’s dispatch seems to reach the uttermost 
bounds of conciliation. It is a plain, business- 
like, and fair offer, which America must accept 
or refuse. 


London St. James's Gazette, March 29.— 
There is something unspeakably irritating in 
the Yankee blarney about the President being 
gratified with the present attitude of the Brit- 
ish Government. The attitude of Great Brit- 
ain was only made difficult by untenable de- 
mands, as the course of events would have 
been much more summary on our part if it 
had not been that a serious quarrel between 
Great Britain and the United States is beyond 
contemplation on such a subject. 


THE FIELD MARSHAL’S PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 

New York Morning Advertiser (Ind.-Dem.), 
March 26.—Our understanding is that Field 
Marshal Halstead does not care a rush whether 
we have a war with England or not. We arrive 





at this view from a careful reading of the war | 


department of the Brooklyn Standard- Union, 
which is quite pronounced and outspoken. If 
England insists,it is Mr. Halstead’s plan to 
cut the Canadian Pacific Railroad, blow up the 
Welland Canal, and permit our swift ships to 
play havoc with British commerce. This looks 
simple and effective; and Mr. Halstead has so 
much faith in it that he does not pause to ask 
what England may be doing in the meantime. 
And the Field Marshal is just the sanguine 
son of Mars to never let a little thing like that 
disturb him until the British fleet off Coney 
Island sends a few shells shrieking over 
Brooklyn, 


FOREIGN MATTERS. 
THE ANARCHISTS IN PARIS. 
Courrier des Etats Unis( New York), March 
29.—The new attempt made in Paris by the 
Anarchists, more serious and disastrous than 
those which preceded it, has aroused among 
the public, in France and abroad, a greater 
disquiet and a deeper alarm. A greater dis- 
quiet, we say, because this time there were 
numerous victims, and the idea on which the 
culprits acted is no longer doubtful; a deeper 
alarm, because the attempt was evidently in- 
spired by a resolution before which no one can 
deem himself safe from the criminals who no 
longer stop timidly at the thresholds of dwell- 
ing-houses or mansions, but penetrate inside 
the habitations and seek blindly to demolish 
everything which happens to be within reach 
of an explosion. Moreover, the field of crimi- 
nality is enlarged. It may be reasonably sus- 
pected that these great crimes are the result of 
a plot. They may be called a declaration 
of open war, much more serious than could 
have been looked for. It might have been 
thought that the preceding manifestations 
at the Boulevard Saint-Germain and _ the 
Loban Barracks were simply intended to 
frighten, to make the public uneasy and 
show that the Anarchists are not asleep. 
Can anyone, however, indulge such _ illu- 
sions now? Can anyone believe that the 


exterminating Anarchists are a handful of lost 
children of misery, desperate creatures endeav- 
oring to scatter death far and wide in a fit of 
fury because they can no longer sustain the 
It appears probable, rather, 


struggle for life ? 


| Council, 
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that those who to-day emerge from obscurity 
to hurl their mortal lightnings are crazy dog- 
matic theorists, and not famished people, and 
that it is a war of fanaticism, a contest with 
brutal ¢//uminati that society has before it. 
These fanatics and i//uminati have not, like 
the invincible Irish, like the Russian Nihilists, 
like the Anarchists of Xeres, excuse for 
exercising reprisals on account of certain defi- 
nite and remediable oppressions. The crimes 
of the unfortunate people just alluded to are 
frightful, but those crimes can be explained. 
The French Anarchists who employ dynamite 
are demoniacs, who can never attain any ob- 
ject whatever, and whose attacks are out of all 
proportion to their griefs. ‘‘ They can be com- 
pared,” says M. Raoul Frary in the journal Za 
France, ‘‘ to those Thugs of India who kill in 
order to propitiate a goddess greedy for blood.” 
As these dynamiters, however, are not devo- 
tees, and are not acquainted with any divinity 
to whom they wish to give pleasure, they can- 
not meet with that species of morbid sympathy 
which is excited by mystic crimes. We are 
not astonished that, as we are told by tele- 
graphic correspondence from Paris, the Pari- 
sians, without being frightened, are indignant 
at the wretches who cause these alarms, and 
disposed to /ymch them if they are caught. 


THE OUTCOME OF THE PRUSSIAN 
CRISIS. 


New York Sun, March 30.—Since Bismarck, 
after the triumphant close of the war of 1366, 
asked to be forgiven for having governed 
against the will of the people, there has been 
no more interesting scene witnessed in the 
Prussian Landtag than that which took piace 
on Monday, when the new President of the 
Count Eulenburg, announced the 
withdrawal of the School Bill. On the former 
occasion King William I. promised that an at- 
tempt to thwart the will of the people’s repre- 
sentatives should never again be made: and 
now his grandson, only a few weeks after his 





defiant avowai of arbitrary purposes at Bran- 
denburg, has had in his turn to humble him- 
self at the feet of the Prussian nation. This 
revolution in the internal policy of Prussia is | 
due primarily tothe stand taken by all sections | 
of the Liberal party against the proposed 
scheme of education, but largely also to the 
fact that the Prussian Conservatives, who are 
themselves Protestants, sympathize at heart 
witb the feeling of the Liberals on this sub- | 
ject. There is no more inflexible Conservative, | 
for instance, than Count Eulenburg—he was 
too conservative to suit Bismarck—and yet in 
this matter of the School Bill he did not 
hesitate to tell his master that the Liberals 
were right, and that there was no room for 
compromise or for anything short of absolute 
surrender to their demands. One _ political 
effect of of the sovereign’s compleie change of 
front in Prussia was shown in the Reichstag 
within twenty-four hours. On Tuesday the 
Ultramontanes, moved by a vindictive pur- 
pose, combined with other members influenced 
by economical considerations to reject an ap- 
propriation for a new cruiser, whose construc- 
tion the Kaiser is knowntodesire. No doubt, 
in the face of this rebuff, Caprivi would like to 
resign at once, and, if the Emperor insists upon 
his retaining office, we shall probably witness 
a prorogation of the Reichstag. A war with 
Russia, which is always possible, and which 
would inevitably mean a war with France also, 
would weld together German Protestants and 
Catholics as they were welded in 1870. 
Should, however, no war break out, the meet- 
ing of the Reichstag in the autumn will prob- 
ably be followed by Caprivi’s resignation; and 
the religious antagonisms reawakened in Prus- 
sia will be found to have stimulated the growth 
of particularist, and perhaps even secessionist, 
sentiment in the South German States. 


THE TURK AS A RULER. 


Constantinople letter from ‘‘A Loyal Sub- 
York Independent, March 24.— 





Placed between the manifold and_ perilous 
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duties of policeman for the various and riy 
populations of Rimelia and Anatolia, guardian 
ofthe Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, ana mem. 
ber of the European system, harassed by the 
incessant exigencies of the great Powers and 
the turbulent impatience of the small Balkan 
States, with everything to be done ina coun. 
try which has had to suffer cruelly from war 
and invasion, the Ottoman sovereign and Otto- 
man statesman must show uncommon adroit- 
ness and suppleness in order to prevent con. 
flicts. Peace, however, reigns in the Ottoman 
Empire since the direction of affairs has 
been placed in the hands of Sultan Abdul 
Hamid ; andGod knows the difficulties unceas- 
ingly cropping up,the innumerable political ter. 
ritorial, administrative, and financial questions, 
created and bequeathed by the last war, with 
which this sovereign, who has gained the sym. 
pathies of all, has had to cope. Now it js 
Greece which puts forward exaggerated pre- 
tensions, and then Montenegro; then Servia 
is ready to fall upon Bulgaria, etc., etc. The 
patient efforts, the sagacity, and foresight dis- 
played on these dangerous occasions by the 
Ottoman Emperor are really prodigious. In 
the midst of the political occupations and _ pre- 
occupations of which these few lines give but 
a feeble idea, it can be imagined how difficult 
it was to provide for the administrative and 
industrial regeneration of the country; and 
yet, notwithstanding, never since Turkey came 
into existence have such great reforms been 
undertaken and carried out. The question of 
the construction of railways, which languished 
for many years, and which was thought to be 
surrounded by insuperable difficulties, has 
been solved. Production and commerce have 
considerably increased. The exports from 
Turkey to the United States, which at the be- 
ginning of Abdul H..mid’s reign, in 1876, were 
only of the value of 200,000 ‘Turkish liras, 
amounted last year to goo,000 liras. This pro- 
portional increase is about the same for the 
majority of the countries with which Turkey 
is in commercial relations. One of the ques- 
tions which have been the object of the Sul- 
tan’s lively solicitude is the intellectual devel- 
opment of his subjects. A well-conceived and 
extensive programme of reform in public in- 
struction has been applied in all the provinces of 
the Empire, resulting in the establishment of 
more than two thousand primary and second- 
ary schools. The instruction, which till 
recently was of the most primitive kind, has 
been completely modified and systematized. 
It greatly resembles that in use in French 
schools. With the object of forming an edu- 
cated and intelligent bureaucracy the Sultan 
has founded on his own initiative the college 
for civil officials which is on the model of the 
Free School of Political Science in Paris. 
This establishment has worked creditably for 
more than twelve years, and several of the 
scholars who have completed their studies 
there occupy high offices. The Law School 
has also been founded by the Sultan, to be an 
establishment whence in future the Judges of 
the courts of the Empire will be chosen. 
Another reform of the greatest value is that 
which extends the benefits of secondary in- 
struction to Mussulman women. Until Sultan 
Hamid’s reign there were no young girls’ 
schools worthy of the name. By the Sultan’s 
express orders four girls’ schools have been 
founded; and they have nearly the same pro- 
gramme as the Lyceum, with music and needle- 
work in addition. The results have been 
marvelous. The German Empress visited the 
schools when in Constantinople, and she was 
struck by the admirable results that have been 
obtained. 


al 


Letter from Egypt, London Speaker, March 
5.—It seems to me wonderful how anyone who 
has even an ordinary acquaintance with the 
history and literature of Islam can fail to see 
that it offers an eternally impassable barrier to 
civilization. There can be no civilization 
where woman is degraded. But Islam dooms 
woman to perpetual ignorance in this world, 
and to exclusion from Paradise in the next. 
Polygamy is under divine sanction in the 
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Koran; and the Islamic law of divorce enables 
the Moslem to get rid of his wives ad Jiditum, 
besides enabling him to have as many concu- 
bines as he pleases. Islam also consecrates 
slavery, and it forbids progress by declaring the 
Koran to be the last expression of the divine 
will onevery subject, secular as wellas religious. 
‘The difficulty of the British occupation of Egypt 
is due mainly to the incompatibility of Islam 
with civilization. Insofar as the interest of 
Egypt and the Egyptians is concerned, there 
can be no doubt at all that the retirement of 
the British force would mean the revival of 
iniquity, corruption, and cruelty. All talk of 
retiring when we have placed on a stable foot- 
ing the reforms which we have initiated is 
sheer nonsense. That day will never arrive. 
No reforms can be stable in a country where 
Islam rules. The retirement of the British 
means of necessity the revival of the Islamic 
system of government, and that means inevi- 
tably injustice, oppression, corruption, and 
barbarism. The cessation of the British occu- 
pation may be wise and right on other grounds 
—I don’t touch upon that; but let there be no 
mistake as to its consequences on Egypt, un- 
less some other civilized Power steps in: it 
means moral degradation and material ruin. 
RELIGIOUS. 
PRESIDENT ELLIOTT ON 
MONS. 
Baltimore American, March 27.—President 
Elliott, of Harvard University, has made a 
most unfortunate blunder. At Salt Lake City 
he delivered a speech in the Mormon Taber- 
nacie, and eulogized the Mormons to the ex- 
tent of comparing them to the Pilgrim 
Fathers. Now he says the reports of the 
speech were sensational, but he telegraphed 
these words to the Boston Advertiser of yes- 
terday: 
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Polygamy is completely abandoned as a doctrine of 

the Mormon Church, and_ has been made a crime by 
the votes of Mormons, I think that they should now 
be treated, as regards their property rights and their 
freedom of thought and worship, precisely like the 
Roman Catholics, the Jews, the Methodists, or any 
other religious denomination, 
One cf the members of the American's edito- 
rial staff was in Salt Lake City a few weeks 
ago, and he was told by leading citizens there 
that while polygamy had been openly aban- 
doned, it was still practiced as much as ever 
behind closed doors and that it was still a prin- 
ciple in the Mormon creed. A lady who lives 
ina Mormon neighborhood gave instances of 
of it, and the testimony came from such reli- 
able sources as to be complete in every way. 
The Mormons cannot be compared with either 
Catholics, Jews, or Methodists, because they 
swear allegiance to the Church of the Latter 
Day Saints in things temporal as well as spiri- 
tual, and they have always been taught to believe 
the United States Government their bitterest 
enemy. President Elliott evidently fell into 
the hands of the Mormons, They are very 
shrewd about capturing visitors from the East 
and filling them with partial statements. Just 
now they are making every possible effort to 
get Utah and Arizona admitted as States, for 
their votes will control both, and when once 
they become factors in the Presidential situa- 
tion they will be permanently fixed in this 
country. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE NATION. 


Christian at Work (New York), March 24.— 
It has been affirmed that Christianity is the 
common law of the land, and we have recently, 
and for the first time, met with the proposition 
that Christianity is part of the constitutional 
law of the land. Against the proposition that 
Christianity is the common law of the whole 
country, we cite the decision of the Supreme 
Court on the Girard will case; the history of 
the formation of the States; the decisions of 
the Supreme Courts of Ohio and Maine, and 
the opinion of Chief-Justice Cooley of 
Michigan. And lastly, we draw testimony 
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from the Constitution itself to show that 
under its terms no _ religion can be the 
common law of the land, while both positively 
and negatively the evidence is conclusive that 
Christianity is no part of that which affirms 
itself to be ‘* the supreme law of the land,” and 
hence cannot be part of our constitutional law. 
This brings us back to the position announced 
in a recent issue of this journal—that we are 
not a Christian Nation; that we are a Christian 
people. And we add that so long as Christi- 
anity is inwrought in the hearts and consciences 
of the people, it is of no concern whether it be 
in our statutory or common law or not. Put- 
ting it there would make us no better; because 
it is not there we are none the worse; for it 
still holds true that error may well be given 
full liberty where truth is left free to com- 
bat it. 


PapAL INFALLIBILITY.—It is hard to under- 
stand the attitude of mind which could lead 
anyone to the Church of Rome on the ground 
that the infallibility of the Pope gives greater 
security to religious truth and prevents theo- 
logical controversy. Papal Infallibility was 
not discovered as a doctrine of the Church 
until 1870. It was a ‘‘ view” held by some 
schools, denounced by others. In Keenan’s 
Catechism the statement that it was an author- 
itative doctrine was repudiated as a Protestant 
slander. But if it was denied by many, and 
not certainly known by any, that the Pope was 
infallible, until 1870, then before that time, 
that is, for more than eighteen centuries, it 
could not be known that any decision of his 
was true except by argument and investigation. 
Before that date the Roman Catholic Church, 
like the Anglican, had certain criteria by 
which the authority of any doctrinal statement 
was ascertained. It is only for twenty years 
that the oracular method has superseded that 
of the Catholic Church of all ages. Can such 
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tainty? Was there a new revelation from 
heaven in 1870 ?—Living Church (Prot. Epis., 
Chicago), March 26. 


THE LIQUOR ISSUE. 


THE PROHIBITION PARTY NOT RADI- 
CAL ENOUGH FOR MR. GUSTAFSON. 

Axel Gustafson in the Christian Union (New 
York), March 26.--The Prohibition party 
claims that Prohibition is the fundamental, the 
most urgent, issue in the land; that means, of 
course, that all other issues must be placed 
secondary to Prohibition. In order to make 
the Nation see the question in that light, the 
Prohibitory policy and agitation should be 
chiefly bent on proving and showing this truth, 
by placing each National issue in its true rela- 
tive position of importance to that of Prohibi- 
tion; hence their platforms—State and National 
~-should give a comparative prospective of the 
relation that these various issues hold to Pro- 
hibition. The Prohibition speakers should 
constantly urge, and in all kinds of ways im- 
press, this fact upon their hearers; the Prohi- 
bition party should corsistently press Prohibi- 
tion as the first and fundamental issue. In- 
stead of this, the party platforms and public 
advocacy have included all kinds of both politi- 
cal and social reforms as almost paramount 
objects of party work and existence, the pur- 
pose being to catch all kinds of fish in the 
Prohibition net. The party has thus become 
a veritable cave of Adullam, gathering in—es- 
pecially at the Presidential elections—all kinds 
of political and social grumblers and soreheads. 
Now the crisis is reached. Denunciations and 
flagellations of the Church have not brought it 
into line, so the next step is to canvass the 
country to get everybody who in any way is 
dissatisfied with the old parties or with the 
saloons to pledge themselves—provided a mil- 
lion such voters can be scraped together—to 
vote the Prohibition party ticket for President 
and Vice-President in the next election; and at 
the same time the party leaders—official and 
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| self-appointed—are trying to bring about a 
fusion with the People’s party, irrespective of 
whether Prohibition be the first and fundamen- 
tal issue or not. Unless the Prohibition party 
be reorganized as a party, and formed first and 
always for the extermination of the drink evil— 
that is, the drink, the alcohol in the drink,—and 
unless they carry out consistently their oppo- 
sition to the drinkeand all kinds of half-measure 
compromises, unless they give up this so-called 
miserable scheming to catch voters by a sort 
of latchstring go-out-or-come-in ruse, one need 
not be even a distant relative of a prophet to 
foretell the failure of the party. 


REPUBLICANS AND Iowa.—President Harri- 
son’s home organ, the Journal, of Indianapolis, 
has this to say, March 19, regarding the aban- 
donment of Prohibition by the Republican 
leaders of Iowa : 

The Republicans of Iowa have acted wisely in dis- 
carding Prohibition as a party tenet. It never was ex- 
cept in spots,and never should have been made so 
anywhere, It has come near wrecking the party in 
Iowa, and they have not unloaded it any too soon, 
Every prominent Republican journal in the 
country has been saying the same thing, and 
yet there will be tens of thousands of Republi- 
cans voting the ticket next November under 
the dear delusion that ‘‘ the Republican party 
has given us all the temperance laws we ever 
had.”—New York Voice (Proh.), March 31. 





SOCIAL TOPICS. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE — REMARKABLE 

STATISTICS. 

New York People (Soctalist), March 27.—Ot 
all the facts that can be presented tending to 
show the steady degradation of labor, none, 
perhaps, is so portentous as_ the increase of 
domestic servants and unskilled laborers. The 
most saddening teature of this tendency is in 
the heavy drafts made upon the female popu- 
lation by our shoddiocracy for its supply of 
menial slaves and machine operatives. Thanks 
to Mr. Porter’s dilatoriness in the publication 
of the Census, no figures are available fo a 
comparison of numbers in those employments 
throughout the country in 1880 and 1890. But 
the Census taken in the State of Massachusetts 
in 1885 is highly suggestive of the general 
results to be expected from later returns, em- 
bracing the whole Nation. Against 79,207 
women and girls employed as domestic sery- 
ants in private families in 1875 there were 
142,643 so employed in 1885; while in 
boarding and lodging houses—which, as 
everybody knows, are greater agencies 
of female demoralization than any other 
trade or industry —the increase was from 
1,038 to 7,328, or 606 percent. The number 
of women and girls in domestic service, which 
constituted less than To per cent. of the female 
population in Massachusetts in 1874, repre- 
sented 15 per cent. of that population in 1885. 
Again, in every hundred female persons be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 20, thirty were me- 
nials, while a nearly equal number were 
employed in factories. While in the ten years 
named, the total female population of Massa- 
chusetts increased less than 18 per cent., the 
number of female persons engaged in money- 
earning occupations increased from 182,000 to 
301,000, or more than 65 per cent. Against 
an increase of 101,000 male workers, there 
was an increase of 119,000 female workers, 
63,500 of whom were cast into domestic 
service. 





MR. BELLAMY LOOKS FORWARD. 

The New Nation (Edward Bellamy’s paper), 
March 26.—At present there is little of this 
Anarchistic feeling in this country except among 
immigrants who have brought it with them. 
As yet it finds little response from Americans, 
who still feel that, although frequently per- 
verted, their Government is yet their own, a 
tool with which to work out their salvation. 
Nationalism is therefore the only form of 
Socialism that finds as yet any following worth 
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speaking of among Americans porn in this 
country. This is why the prospect of a peace- 
ful and scientific industrial reconstruction is at 
present far brighter here than elsewhere in 
the world. But, unless this opportunity be 
promptly taken advantage of, it will soon pass 
away. With every year’s postponement of 
reform, with every advance of the Plutocracy, 
with every perversion of popular government in 
the interest of wealth, the Anarchistic sentiment 
will grow, and the possibility of the peaceful 
Nationalist solution disappear. Then at last 
will red revolution, torch in hand, overwhelm 
in fire and blood the social fabric which, but 
for fatal delay, might have been peacefully 
reconstructed. There is time yet, but none 
too much. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
APPRECIATION ABROAD. 

Le Petit Journal (Paris), March 5.—Shall 
we exhibit at Chicago? Shall we refrain from 
exhibiting at Chicago? ‘These were the ques- 
tions two or three weeks ago. Among manu- 
facturers and merchants interested in economic 
contests, whose field of action to-day embraces 
the entire world, there were directly opposite 
views of the matter. Some of them said: 
What use would it be to risk considerable ex- 
pense to send our choicest products to a coun- 
try which has firmly resolved to prevent by 
exorbitant duties those products from being 
sold there? This query was answered by 
others in a very plausible way, we think. 
There is not, they said, only one America, 
there are two Americas; and the America of 
the south, that of the Latin races, far from 
being closed to us is largely open. We shall 
do well to preserve that market now open to 
us, and contend for its possession with our 
suspecting and redoubtable friends of the 
United States. Rest assured that the South 
Americans will not fail to go to Chicago in 
throngs. If they do not find France there, if 
they do not see the glorious tricolor floating 
near the starry banner, what will they think of 
us? That we were afraid to go to Chicago, 
that we felt we had not the strength to triumph 
in a competition with the mighty republic. 
To stay at home is to admit ourselves defeated. 
The question, however, is happily settled. 
We shall go to Chicago—officially and indi- 
vidually. The State, by the Minister of Com- 
merce as its spokesman, asks from the Chamber 
a credit of some millions which will enable us 
to figure worthily amorg the States of Europe. 
Manufacturers and merchants, urged on by an 
active Committee already at work, will follow 
the lead of the Government. Those of us, 
moreover, who do not expect to be either func- 
tionaries or exhibitors, ought to be deeply in- 
terested in what is going to take place at the 
great city of Illinois, and ought to go there if 
wecan. There can be nodoubt that the Exhi- 
bition will be wonderful and worth even a 
longer journey than that from France to Chi- 
cago. There will be splendors and attractiOns 
without end. There will be a tower modelled 
after the Eiffel, but nearly a hundred feet 
higher. There will be a sham sea-fight, and 
the caravels of Christopher Columbus will be 
exactly reproduced. A Roman dwelling, after 
the fashion of those of Pompeii, will demon- 
strate the respect of Uncle Sam for Latin an- 
tiquity. There will be a Japanese village, and, 
what will be far more interesting, luminous 
fountains refreshing a park of flowers and rare 
plants, where ‘‘ lady managers,” gracious and 
flirtatious, will dispense to all comers drinks 
and smiles. These be great attractions, not 
to speak of the houses twenty stories high. 
There will be no greater sight, however, than 
Chicago itself, the Phoenix City, the tantastic 
city—the surprising vitality, the formidable 
activity, and the felicitous situation of which 
caused it to be preferred to New York as the 
place for the Fair. Everybody knows that the 
mighty town supplies a great part of both hemi- 
spheres with meat, fresh, salted, smoked or 
canned, the statistics of which make one dizzy: 
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—4,500,000 hogs, 2,500,000 cattle were im- 
molated in one year in its packing houses! 

The citizens of old Europe ; inhabitants of 
States centuries old and rigidly centralized ; 
playthings of vain and intermeddling func- 
tionaries; pitiful pawns of a _ diplomatic 
chess-board whereof the equilibrium is unsta- 
ble and at the mercy of chance; puppets 
of a policy without principles, shabby, ruin- 
ous, and threatening; feeble heirs of preju- 
dices of class and caste, which cloud intelli- 
gences as much as they impede activity—all 
such will have their eyes opened by a visit to 
Chicago, and find out what they really are. 
They will see there the work of a people truly 
free, in the superb exuberance of youth. With- 
out splendid but encumbering traditions,without 
onerous burdensto carry, withoutfetters of any 
sort that people marches straight on in the path 
of Progress. It employs all its forces for its in- 
tellectual and material development, it multi- 
plies schools, discoveries, machines, and fab- 
rics. Nothing hinders the use of its will, the 
expansion of its movements; with it, to think 
is to act. Master of its own mind and senti- 
ments, it creates an original philosophy, a lit- 
erature new in form and matter, institutions of 
a simplicity, a’ power, and an economy which 
are marvellous. To be sure, it imitates, it 
copies our fine arts, our fashions, and other 
superfluities. _ Without doubt, that people 
has defects of education and a_coarse- 
ness of temperament natural to an organ- 
ism full of sap which several centuries of 
civilization have not refined; and many years 
of culture will be requisite to match the appar- 
ent gentleness of our manners. But, on the 
other hand, what lessons of healthy indepen- 
dence, of vigorous initiative, of robust virility 
can the spectacle of its life impart to us! The 
truth of all that has been said will be com- 
prehended at Chicago. 

London Engineering, March 18.—It is a mat- 
ter for regret that English manufacturers—so 
far as information from all parts of the country 
reaches us—do not yet seem to realize the im- 
portance that the World's Columbian Exhibi- 
tion is to them. Each successive week demon- 
strates how magnificent will be the display that 
will be laid before the world’s view in 1893, 
and deepens the certainty that a success will 
be achieved that will eclipse anything hitherto 
attempted either in the new world or the 
old. And day by day the feeling deepens that 
England will come very far from taking her just 
position inthat magnificent spectacle. A ready 
reason rises to the lips of manufacturers in ex- 
tenuation of theirapathy. The McKinley tariff! 
What is the use of exhibiting in a country whose 
ports are blockaded from within? It is a pity 
the British manufacturers should be so ill-in- 
formed as to put forward sucha reason as if 
it were a complete answer. It certainly is an 
answer to this extent, that it accounts fora cer- 
tain class of manufacturers not showing. 
Wherever an exhibition is held—even in Lon- 
don itself—it would not pay everyone to par- 
ticipate. But if this nation is not to make a 
respectable display in the country of the best 
of all its foreign customers, when is it to make 
ar effort? What proportion among these who 
ought to know, we wonder, are aware that a 
greater value of exports leaves our shores for 
the United States than for any other foreign 
country? Yet this is undoubtedly the fact, 
and has been set forth in these columns more 
than once. Whose fault is it that such ignor- 
ance exists ? 





OBITUARY. 


WALT WHITMAN. 


New York Evening Post, March 28.—There 
seems to be a provision in nature for a class of 
poets who appear at long intervals, and who 
resolutely confine themselves to a few very 
simple stage properties, and substitute mere 
cadence for form. There is, or was, an Os- 
sian period, when simple enthusiasts sat up at 
night and read until they were sleepy about 
the waving of the long grass on the blasted 
heath, and the passing of the armed warrior 
and the white-bosomed maiden. Ossian is not 
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much read now, but Napoleon Bonaparte ad- 
mired him and Goethe studied him. Neither 
is Tupper now much cultivated, but men not 
very old assure us that his long, rambling 
lines were once copied by the Page into 
extract-books, and that he was welcomed as 
relieving mankind from the tiresome restraints 
of verse, It would bea great mistake, doubt- 
less, to class Whitman with Ossian on the one 
side, or Tupper on the other; but it would be 
a still greater error to overlook the fact that 
the mere revolt against the tyranny of form 
has been made again and again, before him, 
and that without securing immortal fame to 
the author of the experiment. 

The essential fault of Whitman’s poetry was 
well pointed out by a man of more heroic 
nature and higher genius, Lanier, who defined 
him asadandy. Of all our poets, he is really 
the least simple, the most meretricious; and 
this is the reason why the honest conscious- 
ness of the classes whom he most celebrates— 
the drover, the teamster, the soldier—has never 
been reached by his songs. He talks of labor 
as one who has never really labored; his 
‘*Drum-Taps” proceed from one who has 
never personally responded to the tap of the 
drum. This is his fatal and insurmountable 
defect; and it is because his own countrymen 
instinctlvely recognize this, and foreigners do 
not, that his following is mainly abroad, not at 
home, But it isalsotrue that he has, in a frag- 
mentary and disappointing way, some of the 
high ingredients of a poet’s nature: a keen eye, 
a ready sympathy, a strong touch, a vivid but 
not shaping imagination. In his cyclopedia 
of epithets, in his accumulated directory of de- 
tails, in his sandy wastes of iteration, there are 
many scattered particles of gold ; never sifted 
out by him, never abundant enough to pay for 
the sifting, yet unmistakable gold. He has 
something of the turgid wealth, the self-con- 
scious and mouthing amplitude of Victor 
Hugo, and much of his broad, vague, indolent 
desire for the welfare of the whole human 
race ; but he has none of Hugo’s structural 
power. his dramatic or melodramatic instinct, 
and his occasionally terse and brilliant conden- 
sation. It is not likely that he will ever have 
that place in the future which is claimed for 
him by his English admirers or even by the 
more cautious endorsement of Mr. Stedman, 
for setting aside all other grounds of criticism, 
he has phrase, but not form, and without form 
there is no immortality. 


D. HAYES AGNEW 

Harper's Weekly, April 2.—He was not a 
Lister or a Grossenshort. He was Agnew, 
recognized probably by the majority of his 
profession as the most expert surgeon of his 
time. This is high fame, but a higher fame 
yet is his. It may be said that he always en- 
tertained the notion that his profession wasa 
* calling,” a ministry, that the healing of his 
fellow-men was not only the practice of medi- 
cine, but a sacred duty. He felt himself ina 
sense a trustee of his vast knowledge and won- 
derful skill. He did not regard them as com- 
modities commanding by reason of their rarity 
the highest market price. He did not, to be 
blunt, make his fees parallel the inflection 
of his reputation. It has been said that he 
had colleagues who complained of him on this 
account, saying that the small moretary value 
which he put on his services was a detriment 
to the whole profession. In these days, when 
to the popular ear come more stories of the 
gains than of the cures of the specialist, this is 
a noticeable and not improbable story. It is 
probable that it was in the spirit of his idea of 
the calling of his profession that he gave to 
the world one of the most remarkable works 
in the literature of healing. This is a book of 
three volumes, each volume containing one 
thousand pages. Its title is ‘‘ The Principles 
and Practices of Surgery,” but it might pro- 
perly be called ‘‘ Agnew’s Operations,” as all 
its data are drawn from the author’s personal 
experience and observations. The value of 
such a book, preserving and presenting as it 
does to the race the lifework of such a recog- 
nized authority, can hardly be overrated, 
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Guido 


The Hon, George G. Munger. Uni- 


Poet-Lore, March, 


Columbia. Ruford Franklin. University Mag., March, 4 pp. Illus. Historical. 

Comédie Frangaise (the), Art-Treasures of. I. Theodore Child. Jag. of Art, 
April, 4 pp. Illus. 

Copyright Law (Our So-Called). Charlotte Porter. Poet-Lore, March, 3 pp. 
Criticises the law. F 

Delta Upsilon Club (The), of New York. Ellis J. Thomson, A.B. University 
Mag., March, 4 pp. Illus. 

Dixon Bequest (The) at Bethnal Green, I. The Foreign Oil Paintings. Walter 
Shaw-Sparrow. Mag. of Art, April, 7 pp. Illus. 

Educational System (Our): What It Is: What It Accomplishes. W. T. Harris, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. Chautauguan, April, 5 pp. 

Greeks (The), Did They Paint Their Sculptures? Edward Robinson. Century, 
April,15 pp. Illus. Gives testimony in proof that the sculptures were painted. 

“Julius Cesar’? and ‘*Strafford’’: A Comparative Study. /oet-Lore, March, 
7 Pp. 

Languages (Modern), The Scope of, in Our Colleges, and the Best Methods of 
Teaching Them. Ex-Pres. E. H. Magill, LL.D., Swarthmore College. Uni- 
versity Mag., March, 5 pp. 

Languages, The Learning of. Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Forum, April, 13 pp. 

Magic and Prodigy in the East. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph. D. Poet-Lore, March, 
8 pp. The explanation of magic and its relation to literature. 

Magic, Characteristics of, in Eastern and Western Literature. Talcott Williams. 
Poet-Lore, March, 3 pp. 

Pennsylvania, University of. How a College Lost Its Charter. John L. Stewart, 
Ph.B. University Mag., March, 5 pp. 

Physical Training at Tufts College. Fremont Swain, M.D. University Mag., 
March, 5 pp. 

Poetry, The Nature and Elements of. II. 
Steadman. Century, April, 9 pp. 

Princeton Sketches. VI. Administration of James McCosh. George R. Wal- 
lace, A.B. University Mag., March, 7% pp. Illus. 

Prometheus Myth (the) in Poetry, A Sketch of. Helen A, Clarke. Poet-Lore, 
March, 9 pp. 

Renaissance (the), Homes of. Wallace Wood. 
Descriptive. 

Royal Academy Students’ Competition. J/ag. of Art, April, 3 pp. Illus. 

Royal Academy (the), Old Masters at. Charles Whibley. J/ag. of Art., April, 
5 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

Ruskin on “Gold’’: A Treasure-Trove. William G. Kingsland. Poet-Lore, 
March, 5 pp. 

Schools (English Public), Some Talk About. Harfer’s, April,6 pp. A glimpse 
at the famous schools, Eton, Harrow, etc. 

Tempest (The). Illustrations by E. A, Abbey. Comment by Andrew Lang. 
Harper's, April, 16 pp, The seventh in the series of Shakespeare’s Comedies. 

Theatre (The) of To-Day. Cora Maynard. Cosmof., April, 7 pp. 

Thespis, The Modern Cast of. W. H. Crane. WN. A. Rev., April, 8 pp. The 
traveling-star system ; the evolution of dramatic affairs. 

University Extension at Brown University.—II. William Howe Tollman, Ph. D. 
University Mag., March, 4 pp. 

University of the City of New York. A History. The Founders. George A. 
Macdonald. University Mag., March, 2¢ pp. 


Water-Color Society (The Royal): Its Rise and History. A Review. 
Stephens. Mag. of Art, April, 2 pp. 


POLITICAL. 


City Management, Western Modes of. Julian Ralph. Harfer's, April, 12 pp. 
Characteristic features in the government of Chicago, Minneapolis, and St. 
Paul, 

Democratic Party (the), The Crisis of : A Campaign for a Principle. The Hon. 
W. L. Wilson. The Democratic Revolt in New York. Frederic R. Coudert. 
How the New York Senate Was Captured. Matthew Hale. 
34 PP- 

Economics and Party-Politics, Sociad-Economist, March, 5 pp. 

Free-Trade Tendency of William II. Poultney Bigelow. Forum, April, 7 pp. 

Gold and Silver, A Way to Equalize. The Hon. James H. Brown. Social Econ- 
omist, March,9 pp.. The proposition is to keep the value of gold and silver 
equal, by transferring the right of choice of metal in which debts shall be paid 
from the creditor to the debtor. 

Iowa, Is It a Doubtful State? Gov. John N. Irwin. Forum, April, 8 pp. 

Liberal Prospects at the General Elections. J. Douglas Holms. 
Rev., March, 11 pp. 

Mexico, The Free Zonein. The Mexican Minister. WM. A. Rev., April, 13 pp. 
Bears on the commercial relations between the United States and Mexico. 


What Is Poetry? Edmund Clarence 


Cosmop., April, 7 pp.§f{lllus. 


F. G. 


Forum, April, 


Westminster 
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Michigan’s Presidential Electors. Gov. E. B, Winans, of Michigan. NV. A. Fev., 
April, 8 pp. States the merits of the system now in use in Michigan. 

Patriotism and Politics. His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons. NV. A. Rev., April, 
16 pp. 

Reciprocity and the Farmer. The Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, 
1opp Exposition of the fallacies of Reciprocity. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Abelard, The Temper of. Prof. Jesse B. Thomas, D.D. Hom. Rev., April, 
7% pp. The characteristics of Abelard. 

Buddhism, The Theistic Evolution of. J. Estlin Carpenter. New MWor/d, March, 
17 pp. States the causes which converted Buddhism from a ‘scheme of prac- 
tical ethics into a religion.” 

Calvinism (The Unconscious) of Wesleyan Theology. Wm. P, McCorkle. 
Quar., April, 27 pp. Illustrations of Calvinism in Armenianism. 

Christianity, The Evolution of. Lyman Abbott. Mew World, March, 13 pp. 
Discusses the proposition that Christianity is ‘‘a continuous, progressive 
change.” 

cnrist (The Ideal and the Historic). Charles Carroll Everett. New World, 
March, 15 pp. The contrast. 

Church (The Visible) of God, When Did It Originate? Samuel J. Baird, D.D. 
Pres, Quar., April, 6 pp. 

Green (Thomas Hill), the Philosophy of, Theological Aspects of. Charles B. 
Upton. New World, March, 19 pp. 

Higher Criticism, Is It Scientific? Prof. Francis Brown, D.D. Hom. Rev., 
April, 5 pp. Answers Prof. Watts’s article. 

Imago Dei. The Rt. Rev. Robert Balgarnie, D.D., Bp. of Auckland. How. Rev., 
April, 6 pp. Discusses the biblical statement that man was made in the image 
of God. 

Inspiration in Its Bearing on the Doctrine of Grace. Robert Watts,D.D. Pres. 
Quar., April, 18 pp. Answers those who attack the Inspiration of the Bible. 


Marys (the), The feast of. (Play in Provence). Joseph Pennell. The Story of the 
Two Marys. Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Century, April,6 pp. Illus. 

Missionary (An Uncanonical) in Palestine. The Rev. J. K. Wilson. 
of the World, April, 4 pp. 

Missions Among the Heathen, Motives to. The Rev. Henry E. Robins, D.D., 
LL.D. JAMiss., Rev. of the World, April 6 pp. 

Olympian Religion (The).—III. The Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone, WN. A. Rev. 
April, 14 pp. 

Orthodoxy (The New). Edward H. Hall. Mew World, March, 15 pp. Discusses 


what the author calls ‘an important movement among our evangelical churches 
toward a larger interpretation of their faith.”’ 


Prayer, the Doctrine of, A Scientific Study of. Geo. D. Armstrong, D.D., LL.D. 
Pres. Quar., April, 18 pp. 


Religion (Liberal), The Future of,in America, J.G.Schurman. New World, 
March, 22 pp. 


Science and Faith. Prof. A. J. Dubois. Christian Thought, April, 4x pp. A 
rem irkably strong paper on ‘Scientific Faith,’’ presenting in a vigorous manner 
the Harmony of Science and Religion. 


Testaments (the), Between. Thomas R. Slicer. Mew World, March,18 pp. A 
sketch of the historical period which lies between Malachi ani Matthew. 
Theological Education, Methods of. T. D. Witherspoon, D.D. Pres. Quar., 


April, 15 pp. 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Air (Bad) and Bad Health, H. Wager and A. Herbert. 
Shows that impure air is the cause of sickness. 
Astronomy. XV. New Chapters in the Warfare of Science. Part II. Andrew 


D. White LL.D.,L.H.D. of, Sc., April, 14 pp. The treatment of Galileo by 
the Catholics and Protestants. 


Astronomy, Recreations in. Celestial Measurements. Bishop Warren, D.D., 
LL.D. Meth. Mag., Toronto, 6 pp. 


Bacteria in Our Dairy-Products. Prof.H. W. Conn, Pog, Sc., April, 11 pp. 

Bichloride of Gold Cure. John R. Barlow. Chautauguan, April,2 pp. 

Climate, Variations in. W.H. Larrabee. of. Sc., April, 10 pp. 

Common (The), the Commonplace, and the Romantic. William R. Alger. 
World, March,13 pp. Defines them, and distinguishes between them. 


Eclipses (The Total Solar) of 1889. Contributions from the Lick Observatory. 
Edward S. Holden. Century, April,6 pp. Illus. 


Harvest-Spider (The Ash-Gray). Clarence M. Weed, D. Sc. Amer. Naturalist, 
Jan.,6 pp. Illus. 

Involuntary Movements. Prof. Joseph Jastrow. Pof. Sc., April, 8 pp. Illus. 

Lake Regions (The Ancient) of America, James Richardson. Harfer's, April, 
4pp. A chapter of geological history. 

Man, The Common Origin of. The Rev. Edward M. Deems, A.M. 
Thought, April,8 pp. Argues that all men belong to one species. 
Mollusca (the Shell-Bearing) of Portage County, Ohio, Catalogue of. George W. 

Dean. Amer. Naturaiist, Jan., 13 pp. 
Monkeys, The Speech of, R.L. Garner. Forum, April, 11 pp. 
Organisms (Problematic), and the Preservation of the Algz as Fossils. 
F. James, M.Sc., F.G.S.A. Amer. Naturad/ist, Jan., 6 pp. 
Science and Fine Art. I. Prof. Emil Du Bois-Reymond. of, Sc., April, 12 pp. 
= on Leibnitz Commemorative- Day in the Academy of Sciences in 
erlin. 


Telegraphing Through the Air Without Wires. Prof. John Trowbridge. Chau- 
tauquan, April. 4 pp. 


N. A. Rev., April, 


Pres. 


Miss. Rev. 


Pop. Sc., April, 13 pp. 


New 


Christian 


Joseph 


Topographical Changes, Causes Which Influence. Lorenzo 
Amer. Naturalist, Jan., 3 pp. 
Typhus Fever. Dr. Cyrus Edson. JN. A. Rev., April, 2 pp. 
Vivisection. The Rev. Lionel J. Wzllace. 
16 pp. Genera! discussion of the question. 
SOCIOLOGICAL, 
Despot’s Advocate (a), The Logic of. D. G. Ritchie. 
don, March. 9 pp. A criticism of Mr. W. T. Stead. 
Dumping-Gronnd (Our National): A Study of Immigration. The Hon. John 
Weber, U.S. Commissioner of Immigration, and Charles Stewart Smitb, 
Pres, N. ¥Y. Chamber of Commerce, WN. A. Rev., April, 15 pp. 
French Girls, Madame Adam. WN. A. Rev., April, 12 pp. 
training. 
Germans as Emigrants and Colonists. Prof. F. H. Geffcken. 
11¢ pp. 
Labor Commission (English Royal). Tom Mann. Social Economist, March, 
Deals with the Report on Hours of Labor. 
Labor With a Capital L. Joel Benton. Social Economist. 
cussion on organized labor. 


Gordon Yates. 
Westminster Rev., London, March, 


Westminster Rev., Lon- 


Their life and 
Forum, April, 
8¢ pp. 


March, 6 pp. A dis- 


Marriage of Women to German Noblemen. Baroness Von Wedel. Cosmof. 
Aprii,7 pp. Illus. Her personal observations asthe wife of a nobleman. 
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Money and Usury. Henry Clews. 
ing the money-market. 

Negro Question (the), A Southerner on. Thomas Nelson Page. 
April, 13 pp. The present status of the Negro, etc. 

Negro (The) in America. Henry Watterson. Chautauguan, April,4 pp. Con- 
siders I. African Slavery; II. The Future of the Negro; III. The Moral of It. 

Nihilism, and the Famine. The Countess Norraikow. Lippincott's, April, 8 pp. 
Sketches of leading Nihilists, and traces the cause of the famine in Russia. 

Rapid Transit. VI. Lessons from the Census. The Hon. Carroll D. Wright. 
Fop. Sc., April, 8 pp. Facts and figures relating to rapid transit, etc. 

Ratazanoff (Princess). C.M. Podgorski. Cosmop., April, 21 pp. Illus. A nar- 
rative of a tragic event which took place in the reign of the Emperor Paul I. 

Reformatory Prisons as Schools of Crime. William P. Andrews. 
14 Pp. 

Riots and the Means of Their Suppression--Street-Fighting. Henry Romeyn, 
Capt. Fifth U.S. Infantry. United Service, April, 6 pp. 

Slavery, The Aboli ion of, in the United States. Prof. John Bach McMaster. 
Chautauguan, Aj til, 5 pp. 

Socialism or Moncpoly, Which ? 
March, 9 pp. 

Social Science, The Study of, in Theological Seminaries. The Rev. W. F. Black- 
man. Christian Thought, April, 16 pp. Urges the study of social science, and 
presents a course of instruction. 

Temperance-Workers, Union Among. R.S. MacArthur, D.D. Hom. Rev.,April, 
6 pp. Believes license laws are expedient: favors local option ; urges all friends 
of temperance to unite. 


N. A. Rev., April, 9 pp. Principles govern- 


N. A. Rev-. 


Forum, April, 


Robert E. O'Callaghan. 


Social Economist, 


UNCLASSIFIED. 

Anthracite Supply (Our) and Distribution. Joseph S. Harris, Pres. Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Co. Forum, April, 7 pp. 

Black Forest (The) to the Black Sea. Part III. F. D. Millet. 
16 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

** Brother to the Sea.” Julian Ralph. Havrfer’s, April, 17 pp. 
tive of Lake Superior. 

Cardinal Points (the), The Ceremonial Circuit of, Among the Tusayan Indians 
J. W. Fewkes. Amer, Naturalist, Jan.,8 pp. 

Columbus, The Mystery of. Eugene Lawrence. 
ling facts from contemporary records, 

Earthquake (The Great) of Port Royal. Col. A. B. Ellis. 
Illus. Descriptive, with plans of the town, etc. 

French and Indian War. John G. Nicolay. Chautauguan, April, 4 pp. Historical. 

Genoa, The Home of Columbus, Murat Haistead. 
Descriptive. 

* Hub (The),”’ A Few Spokes in. 
Illus Descriptive of Boston. 
Hudson's Bay Company and Mr. Julian Ralph. Archer Martin. Wanitodan, 
Winnipeg, March, 544 pp. Criticises Mr. Ralph’s article, ‘* A Skin for A Skin,” 

in Harper's Magaztne, for February. 


Harper's, April, 
Illus. Descrip- 
Harper's, April, r2pp. Start- 


Pop, Se., April, 11 pp. 


Cosmop., April, 7 pp. Illus. 


Albert Wakeley. Chaferone, March, 10 pp. 





Books ot the Week. 








AMERICAN. 
Adam, Some Children of. R. M. Manley. 


1.00. 


American History, Four Hundred Years of, 1492-1892. Prof. J. H. Patton. 
Complete in 2 vols., from the Discovery of the Continent to Harrison’s Adminis- 
tration, and the Census of 1890. Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. $5.00. 

Beaver Cove (In) and Elsewhere. Matt Crim. Charles L. Webster & Co. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

Browning (Robert), A Handbook to the Works of, 
Sixth edition, revised. 16mo. Macmillan & Co. $1.75. 


Centennial Celebration of the Inauguration of George Washington as First 
President of the United States, The History of. Prepared Under the Direction 
of Cornelius N. Bliss and Abram S. Hewitt, Publication Committee ; and Edited 
by Clarence Winthrop Bowen, Sec’y of the Committee. D. Appleton & Co. 
Folio, 650 pp. Edition limited to 1,000 copies. Cloth, $30; full morocco, $40. 

Drama (Old English). Select Plays. Marlowe's Tragical History of Dr. Faus- 
tus, and Greene’s Honourable History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. Edited 
by Adolphus William Ward. Third edition, Revised and Enlarged. Macmillan 
& Co. $1.60. 

English Verse, A Primer of. Hiram Corson, Prof. of English Literature in 
Corneli University. Ginn & Co., Boston. 


Grania: The Story of an Island. The Hon. Emily Lawless, author of ‘* Hur- 
rish, a Study,’ etc, Macmillan & Co. $1.00. ; 

Greek History, Problems in. J. P. Mahaffy, Feliow and Tutor of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin; Hon, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; Author of ‘* Prolego- 
mena to Ancient History,’ ‘Social Life in Greece,’ ‘‘ A History of Classical 
Greek Literature,” etc. Macmillan & Co. $2.50. 

Hell (The) of Dante Alighiere. Edited, with Translation and Notes, by Arthur 
John Butler, Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Macmillan & Co. 
$3.50. 

Household Idol (The). 
Co. Rox. $1.25. 


Imperial Defense. The Right Honorable Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, Bart., 
author of ** Greater Britain,’ and ‘** Problems of Greater Britain,’’ and Spenser 
Wilkinson, author of ‘* Citizen Soldiers,’ and ‘* The Brain of an Army.’ Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.50. 


Kalm’s Account of his Visit to England on his Way to America in 1748. Trans- 
lated by Joseph Lucas. With two maps and several illustrations. Macmillan & 

oO. 5-00. 

Madhava Rao Sindhia, Otherwise Called Madhoji. 
India Series. Macmillan & Co. 60c. 

Merry Tales. Mark Twain. Charles L. Webster & Co, Cloth, 75c. 

Prayer, A Book of, From the Unpublished Notes of the Public Ministration of 
Henry Ward Beecher. Compiled and Arranged by T. J. Ellinwood. Fords, 
Howard, & Hulbert. Cloth, $1.00. 

Roman History, Teuffel’s History of. Revised and Enlarged by Ludwig 
Schwade. Authorized Translation from Fifth German Edition by George C. W. 
Warr, Ex-Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Professor of Classical Litera- 
ture in King’s College, London. Vol. II. The Imperial Period. Macmillan & 
Co. $4.00. 

Statesman's Year-Book (The). 
of the World for the Year 1892. 
Geographical Society. 
Official Returns, 


Worthington Co, Cloth, Illus., 


Mrs. Sutherland Orr. 


From the French of Marie Bernhard. Worthington 


H. G. Keene. Rulers of 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States 
Edited by J. Scott Keltie, Librarian to the Royal 
Twenty-ninth Annual Publication. Revised after 
Macmillan & Co. $3.00. 
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Current Events. 





——_. 
Wednesday, March 23. 

The Senate receives from the President, Lord Salisbury’s note on the Bering 
Sea matter with the rejoinder of the United States thereto, and considers ee 
SaMe in executive session...... The House continues to debate the Silver Bi] 
bieraen The New York Senate concurs in the Assembly resolution for final 
adjournment on April 21; also passes the New York Street-Cleaning Bil] 
which goes to the Governor...... The Governor vetoes the Bill to pension the 
Park Police...... It is stated that a British scheme to seize a coaling-station jn 
Lower California has been revealed...... Democratic caucuses in Boston elect 
a majority of delegates favorable to Cleveland. 

Count Eulenburg accepts the Prussian Premiership...... Emperor William 
is reported to be suffering from emphysema of the lungs...... The British 
House of Commons rejects the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill...... The strike on 
the Canadian Pacitic Railroad ends; all the men are to be at once reinstated, 

Thursday, March 24. 

In the Senate, the latest notes regarding the Bering Sea controversy are 
made public...... In the House, the debate on the Silver Bill is closed, ang 
much confused filibustering follows...... In the New York Legislature, the 
Judiciary Committees of both houses are to investigate the charges of the 
Bar Association against Judge Maynard...... The bodies of miners entombed 
by the Hill Farm disaster, of June 16 are recovered...-.. In New York City 
commencement exercises of the American Veterinary College take place. 

Dr. Von Bosse succeeds Count von Zedlitz in the Prussian Cabinet...., ° 
The Bill to facilitate the acquisition of small agricultural holdings passes to a 
second reading in the British House of Commong...... In Paris, it is said that 
the Anarchists have decided to use poison instead of dynamite...... A fare- 
well dinner is given to the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, United States Minister, 

Friday, March 25. 

nthe Senate, consideration of the Arbitration Treaty is finished in execu- 
tive session ; no vote taken..... -In the House, only private Bills are consid- 
ered...... The Judiciary Committees of the New York Legislature decide to 
limit the Maynard investigation to one day, and to call as witnesses only the 
nine members of the Bar Association’s committee; Senator Hill arrives in 
Albany...... President Eliot’s alleged comparison of the Puritans and the 
Mormons evokes much criticism in Boston...... In New York City, a great 
mass-meeting at Cooper Union denounces the Central Park Race-track Act, 
and demands its repeal...... Annual dinner of the Brown Alumni Association, 

The new Extradition Treaty between the United States and France is 
signed in Paris...... It is announced that the Libera!s in Parliament will 
oppose I.ord Salisbury’s attitude on the Bering Sea question...... The passage 
of Russian Hebrews through Germany is prohibited...... Count v. Eulenburg 
and Dr. v. Bosse assume their places in the Prussian Cabinet. 

Saturday, March 26. 

Valt Whitman dies at his home in Camden, N. J...... Two more Aldermen 
are indicted by the Grand Jury in Chicago ; a son of ex-Mayor Cregier and a 
member of the Board of Education are implicated by the latest disclosures, 
eeecee The formation is announced in Boston of an Anti-Saloon League com- 
prising clergymen of all denominations......: A watchman in Long Island 
City is murdered in the street ; supposed to be the work of slrikers...... In 
New York City, the Committee appointed to secure the repeal of the Park 
Speeding-track Bill, goes to work with a will...... The committee of the 
State Senate continues its investigation of the Reading deal...... The Alumni 
of the City Coliege adopt a resolution in favor of moving the college uptown, 

It is announced that the Emperor of Germany will at once prorogue the 
Reichstag and the Landtag...... The French Chamber of Deputies vote confi- 
dence in the Government in relation to the Jesuit question...... It is said that 
all the Anarchists in France will be expelled...... Deeming, who killed his 
wife in Melbourne, is said to have confessed to two of the * Jack the Ripper” 
murders, 

Sunday, March 27. 
It isannounced that steps have been taken to bring the matter of the Michigan 


gerrymander before the Supreme Court of the State...... Citizens of Chicago 
resolve to aid the authorities in the prosecution of the “ boodlers” of that 
City. .ceee Violent storms occur ina number of Western States...... In New 


York City, the Rev. Dr. Rylance, of St. Mark’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
preaches on municipal corruption. 

Lord Salisbury’s reply to Mr. Wharton’s last note is made public ; the tone 
is conciliatory, and willingness is expressed to renew the sodus vivendi of 
last year, on certain conditions, as soon as the Arbitration Treaty is ratified. 
manne Seven persons are seriously injured by a dynamite explosion in Paris. 

Monday, March 28. 

‘The Senate in executive session again considers the Arbitration Treaty with 
Great Britain......In the House a number of District Bills pass; it is 
generally understood that the Democrats have decided to shelve the Silver 
Bill for the present...... Ex-Postmaster-General Dickinson says that Senator 
Hill has ceased to be a Presidential possibility...... In the New York Legisla- 
ture, both Houses pass the resolution employing Delos McCurdy as‘counsel 
in the Maynard investigation ; Senator Plunkitt introduces a bill to repeal the 
Park Race-track Bill......M. B. Hereley, of fhe Chicago Board of Education 
is indicted for bribe-taking...... A celebration in honor of Bishop Comenius 
is held by school children in the Moravian Church at Bethlehem, Pa...... Col- 
ored men in Chicago hold a meeting to protest against the Memphis lynch- 
IBS .000 Cotto, murderer, is executed at Sing Sing. 

Count von Eulenburg, the new Prussian Premier, states in the Lower 
House, that owing to serious differences in regard to the Primary Education 
Bill in the Diet and in the conntry, the Government would not press it for 
further consideration at present; the statement is received with mingled 
cheers and hisses......In Paris,a reporter interviews the man supposed to 
have caused the latest dynamite explostion there ; the police fail to find the 
dynamiter...... The Coroner’s Jury find Deeming guilty of murdering his 
wife and four children at Rainhill, near Liverpool...... The Czchs of Prague 
attempt to celebrate the birthday of Comenius, notwithstanding the Govern- 
ment’s prohibition; the police several times disperse the crowds, after hard 
fighting, in which many are wounded with clubs and swords. 

Tuesday, March 29. 

he Senate unanimously ratifies the Bering Sea Arbitration Treaty ; Mr. 
Stewart gives notice that he will move to take up his Free Coinage Bill...... 
The House resumes discussion of the Tariff Bill...... At Albany, Wheeler H. 
Peckiiam is examined by the Maynard Investigating Committee...... Services 
in memory of General Sherman are held by the Legislature; General Slocum 
presides and Dr. Depew delivers the oration...... The Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee reports favorably the Congressional Apportionment Bill......The 
Assembly passes the Insurance Code, and concurs in the report of the Confer- 
ence Committee on the Street-Cleaning Bill...... The Bell Telephone Com- 
any holds its annual meeting in Boston......A conference of Indiana 
emocrats decides to give complimentary votes at Chicago to Gray, and then 
support Cleveland...... A Coroner’s jury declares Higgins the murderer of 
Arnold, the Long Island City watchman...... One hundred and sixty-two 
doctors are graduated from the medical department of the University of the 

City of New York. 

In the German Reichstag, the Government is defeated on a vote for a new 
corvette...... The French Cabinet decides to take measures to prevent the 
recurrence of Anarchist outrages...... The steamer £ider is hauled off Ather- 
field Ledge and towed to Southampton. 








